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= ALL letters ‘relating to ‘Editorial mat- 
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Jupp, (the. Conducting, ony tes 
. business .shonld be, directed to ALLEN & 

Co., Publishers, and, also those referzing ; to, 
both. departments,., Editorial and , business 
matters, .if.in the same, Teak ARAMA be. on 
separate sheets. # sia ds 





[HINTS ON. CHERSE MAKING. 


; iGontinaed trem from page 249.) ae 

21... Before proceeding with our, own; hints 
on cheese making, derived. from experience 
and gathered from ‘various other-sources, we 
will hére give ‘an’ outlineé''of the | process’ ‘of’ 
Mrs. 8S. W. Lincoln, of Cheshire, Mass., 
which, we find in the, Massachusetts, Agricul- 


tural Report. for 1854...The night’s:.milk is. 


set m tubs) and if the weather is warm, cool- 
ers ‘filled’ with ‘ice’ or cold: water ‘ate ‘set tnto 
the milk.- ‘In the ‘morning , ‘the cream ig 
skimmed off and put, into milk and, warmed, | | 
and then mixed with the night’s and morn- 
ing’s milk: »The whole-is warmed to eighty-' 


six ‘degtées (86°), by pouring in hot water. op 


thorough congnlasion 3, in. ‘about. forty. ‘min- 
utes the curd is.cut -into fine .square.pieces,. 
and ‘allowed to’ stand till the‘ gteen 'whey:be- 
gins t6'rise, when ‘it ‘is’ broken’ up With ‘the’ 
hand... This operation is. ‘performed ‘with’ 
great care, Jetting, the curd, pass; gently, be- 
tween the fingers ‘without squeezing. it in the. 
hand, ' as that would decrease the quantity of 
cheese.  Aftér settling, a quantity of ‘whey | 
is Warmed in a kettle and put’ into the’curd, 

raising it to..a temperature of, ninety-five de-, 
grees (95°).. The..eurd is, again broken, the 
whey ‘heated as before°and added‘ to ‘the: 
curd, So'as to raise the’ temperature ‘to 1069, 

It then remains, with occasional ‘Stirring un- |, 
til the curd becomes, elastic,..or,..as the old 
cheese-makers. say,‘ squeaks. between the. 
teeth.”' ‘Then the wliey is’ again drawn off; 
the*curd cooled with’ cold Water, and salted 
with a téa-cupful of ‘salt to 16 pounds of 
cheese. . It is then pressed 24. hours, being 


turned over in the time, and then. removed 
to a cool dairy-room, greased, ‘colored ac- 
cording to fancy, and turned every day until 
cured, This, description’ of a. very good 
method i is, of itself,.almost.a, handbook, for, 


arp, however, ‘many | hihts as to’ the details 


“to' the; EduGY oi or | 


{milk} the: ‘unereamed: or skim-milk’;! 
Letters inclosing. subscriptions, and on oth,, 


NN 





f the different operations, ‘the philosophy 
At cheese ; makings &C., which are, WOR of 
a ntions:: Pyragberbacyd 5 


pete 


biewet 


the night’s milk skimmed and morning’s new 


buttermilk ‘cheese ; and, the potato cheese. 
These general \ varieties have almost, num- 


»Thus from the same. milk the 
quality. of the cheese will vary, according to 
the temperature to whieh the milkis heated; 
the mode i which it is “warmed, ‘the ‘time: 
during’ which the ¢tird*stands, the way in 


aration of the whey,,the., kind. of. salt ,and 
mode i in which it' is. applied, whether runnet 
orjacids are used;the addition of extra butter 


‘size and method of curing , the. gheese, . ‘&e. 
It will thus be seen that the intelligent cheése 
maker has a wide field for study and ob- 
servation. wren 


Treyiscane a 


(curd), mixed ;, with; ,a;.cextain , proportion /of 
fatty. matter; (butter),:.sugar,.of .milk and 
water. We may here remark, that there is. 
from, 35 to 55 pounds, of water, in 100 pounds 
‘of cheese—the average. proportion in creamer. 
ed cheeses being about 40. parts .in’ the 100. 
«while: skim-milk cheese ‘contains: about half 
its weight of water. “ “The ¢réamed or whole’ 
‘milk,..0 
ings, none. -of- the. eream -being separated. 
‘When'carefaily made; the' casein ‘in ‘curdling 
cree, and rétains within itself the greater 


hen ‘as. casein. 
mixed with:that:of the morning, the: cream. 
of the:former: having” in’ part’ risen ‘to’ the 


opinion as, to whether this cream, which has 
mixed with the milk again 'that:a. portion of: 
dér the cheese less’ rich. ‘We’ ‘ave’ exam-| 


ined ‘all available ‘andlyses of cheese, but 
ndne.of them having been made with refer- 


ucolile dit is not practicable to use ‘all. the milk new: : 
pa Varieties’ of Cheats nite are’ “five: 


‘orlwhole milk ; the, half, creamed, made from. 


the: 


betless . sub-varieties, depending, , upon, the. 
particular, method pursued in .the manufac-| 
»-}ture; the addition‘ of other substances, ‘and 
«Fupon the quality of-milk used, which depends 

‘ +-upon thie breed of cows and. the season, kind 
| ohtopd, &e.,, 


which it js treated, the completeness, of sep-, 


oricream, thé coloring or, ‘flavoring iniatter, ‘the Tis 


~ 23... Creamed; or. Whole. Milk , Cheese.--Au 
| cheese. consists . essentially: of. the. casein 


'thilk cheesés are made directly from new)’, 
or., by., uniting two...or , more. milks}, 


rface, there’ is ‘considerable differetice’ of a 
bakin . : ne trey poring ‘sidé by side” with’ the “White, have’ 
ee] 


been once separated,.can ever be.,so. well}: 
with the. promise of a heavy. yield. 


it will not flow out with the'whey; and ren-} 


vantages ,.claimed. for the - 
Mediterranean are not. over-balanced by. the .. 
risk ‘attending’ its: TET? ; 


tipon ‘ee we incline’ t0’ ‘the’ ‘opinion ‘that 
there is some ‘loss, and probably sufficient to, 
pay for, after skimming, of the. whey, where... 
Th new milk ‘the butter: isin exceedingly: 
small'parti¢les, ‘and’ is’ “easily entangled’ in 
the curdling : casein ; but in rising inthe form 
of cream, these particles, aggregate, in glob- , 
ules. of considerable size, and: no after agita-:: : 
tion will reduce them ‘to: their original. mi- ’: 
nutely” divided condition. ": Indeed, ‘agitation’ ° 
as in the process of ee If, however,. on 
the cream.is made:warm, and:the: mixing be. ... 
‘done so:gently as not‘ to” break’ the oil sdes, +“! 
and ‘the eurdling i is somewhat ‘rapid, ‘there is’ 
littlé doubt but that’ a’ larger’ portion’ of the 
butter is, retained in the, cheese... ..Mrs. Lin- i 
coln’s: process (21) is. probably the: best: thats 
‘could ‘be adopted in’ similar cases. © 

” Bye ‘Half Creamed’ ‘Cheese.—This yin” 

is usually.. made, ,by., adding. the skimmed, , 
night’s ,milk:to the new draught of the mom.. 
ing; but it‘ really contains considérable more “ 
‘than ‘half ofthe '¢ream, unless’ the skitn- milk “’ 
fis: ia mtich’ thé" ‘Targéat” proportion, ‘since, “~ 
under, any, circumstances, all the cream,can, .., 
not be removed at the end. of twelve, haurs..., 
Taking into! account thé cireumstances: merlin: 
tioned ‘above ' (23), ‘that’ there is’ a ‘toss ‘of 


gSa39F 


cream ‘after sit has’ once “risen, it is quite’ 


bi yiesh ee 


probable that half ¢reamed ¢heeses are by ke 


profitable; for.the butter obtained from.the..: 
¢ream will’ more ‘than: compensate for : the-:». 


difference’: itr ‘market * ‘value’ between: ‘the © 


wholé eréaihéd ‘aiid hil? ‘créatiied “cheeses: “*" 
For home tse,,the half creamed are superior... 


to the, whole,, creamed,ias .food..in,, warm.,.; 
weather, or: Pevee Eapene: pear ‘ats ge 
time." * abt val tis Vs 
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lid 588 Le i 4 
letter gaia the. parte part, ‘of, she a 
one. of the. principal wheat. growing. RAgIONS «. 
of the, State, says the Elmira Republican; wei - 
jearn' that the fly ‘has’ ‘ruitied’ large’ ‘tracts of x 
| Whité Wwhedt'; ‘36’ riitich 's0', that” ind ‘attéimpt 


-. When ;.night’sanilk.. ‘will J be made. to, iharvest,. “and. that many, Ah. 
nig anil. the fields. have been: plowed under, and. SUM: 


-mer-crops substituted: Qn the -other.hand,«+ 


equally” large’ ttacts* of” the Meditetramedn:! + é 


n.Jeft untouched and are looking thrifty, . 


acarttie elosl 


’ This ‘is ‘dn important fact to farmers, and 
will lead them to ‘consider. ‘whether the ad-~ 
ite over, te: 
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SOAKING WHEAT IN-BLUE VITRIOL. 


a 

In the Agricultural Gazette for May 5th, 
J. C. C. attributed the loss of a wheat crop 
to soaking the seed in blue vitriol. This 
called out two replies, one of which we 
copy : 

On reading the statement of your corres- 
pondent “J. C. C.” of the suspected failure 
of his wheat crop from the use of blue vitriol 
as a dressing for the seed previous to sow- 
ing, | was involuntarily led to a review of 
my own practice during a long period of years, 
when, after trying various ingredients as pre- 
ventives of smut, I settled down to this as 
not only the most effective, but the safest 
antidote to this hateful disease. So strongly 
am I impressed in its favor that I always 
maintained, and still continue to maintain, 
that no farmer need have smutty wheat ex- 
cept through his own negligence in prepar- 
ing the seed ior the drill, divble, or broad- 
cast, But’ J.C. C.” objects tv it as en- 
dangeriug the germination of the seed, and, 
in fact, destroying his crop; a serious charge 
iftrue, and one which vught not to be made 
but on good and sure fuundatuons. I for one, 
at least, am not disposed to rest satisfied 
without further inquiry as to the strength of 
the solutiva, length of time occupied in the 
immersion of the seed, and various other 
particulars, of which as yet we are ignorant ; 
for * J.C. C.’s” expression * dressing the 
usual way” is far too vague not to require 
further explanation. What is “ the usual 
way?” I protest | know not; and shall 
thankfally await information thereupon. 1| 
know what my own* usual way ” was—not 
on a very small scale either—but to the 
extent of 50 tv 60 acres annually. For the 
accuracy of the operation | can vouch, al- 
ways making a point of having it conducted 
under my own eyes, and very often with my 
own hands. ‘lv prove that 1 wish not to ask 
fur more ihan lam perfectly willing to im- 
part myself, | beg tu submit the foliowing as 
my “usual way ” of preparing seed wheat, 
in the firm conviction that if carefully and 
thoroughly carried out there need be nu ap- 
prehensivn of failure. For il may here add 
that a vast deal more depends on strict at- 
tention to the minutie of this, as of most 
other agricultural operations, whether practi- 
cal or merely experimental, than many, 
otherwise excellent farmers, may be dis- 
posed to think necessary. It is not enough 
to give general directions to a bailiff or yard- 
man, that you wish your seed wheat pre- 
pared after such and such a recipe—you 
must see to it yourself; and even assist at 
the most important points by your own per- 
sonal exertions. I say this without mean- 
ing the least disparagement of either the care 
orjudgment of your overlooker ; who, when 
once 1 possession of your plan of operations 
(only to be obtained directly from yourself) 
may, and ought, if conscientious and active, 
to be trusted to do in your absence what he 
is fully aware would have beendone had you 
been present. But we must get on, or our 
steep will never be ready for the drill. Take 
then a tub or vessel of convenient form for 
holding 3 bushels of wheat, and a space of 
some 6o0r8 inches beyond, for skimming, 
washing, and stirring. Place this tub over 
a wider but shallower vessel, similar to the 
underback of a mash-tub; into which the 
wheat, when washed and skimmed, may, by 
a cock or other means, be drawn off from the 
tubabove. But we are forestalling matters. 
Prepare the steep as follows: Dissolve 
about 3 lbs. of blue vitriol in water (hot if 
wanted for immediate use, otherwise this is 
immaterial); to this add water enough fairly 
to swim the quantity of seed you intend to 
steep—say 3 bushels ; into this liquor then 
sift gradually and lightly, by means of what 





in some places is called a reeing sieve, the 
wheat as above mentioned. The heavy 
grain will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
lighter portion, seeds of certain weeds, smut 
balls (if any), and other rubbish, to float at 
the top. These must all be carefully skim- 
med off, and the main body of the wheat be- 
low well stirred from the bottom, to make 
sure that the whole is thoroughly washed 
and skimmed. This process over, some re- 
commend a prolonged immersion in the li- 
quid of from one to three or more hours ; but 
I never could see any necessity forthis. In 
the first place its adoption would be attended 
with gréat additional inconvenience, to say 
nothing of the extra expense, from the ne- 
cessary enlargement of the apparatus for 
steeping and washing a much larger quan- 
tity at a time than | have named. As soon. 
therefore, as you are satisfied that the wasb- 
ing, skimming, &c., is accomplished, and the 
liquor drawn off into the underback, empty 
the wheat on to the floor, which latter ough: 
to be thoroughly washed and cleaned be 
tween the steeps, and, after spreading it 
about a little, sift over it enough hot slackec 
lime to facilitate the progress of drying. The 
wheat will be fit for drilling or sowing in a 
few hours, but if even delayed for a day or 
two will take no harm. ‘The same liquos 
will serve several steeps, merely replenish- 
ing with fresh water and about + lb. of blue 
vitriol to each succeeding bushel of wheat 
Such was my practice during many years o! 
my farming life, nor did I ever experience 
any failure of plant from the use of this steep. 
though | certainly have from chamberlye ap 
plied too strong and immersed too long. 
How to account for “ J. C.C.’s” failure | 
know no more than he does ; but as he says 
it was sown when the ground was dry, is it 
not as fair to presume that the failure was 
quite as likely to have been occasiuned by 
want of the requisite moisture to cause the 
seed to germinate properly as by anything in 
the composition of a steep in such universai 
use, and, with common care, so harmless as 
a solution of blue vitriol, even, though much 
stronger than Lapplied it?—S. Taylor, Glou- 
cester. 





GRAFTED CHESTNUT TREES. 

The Cincinnati Gazette publishes an inter- 
esting letter from Mr. Sheldon I. Kellogg, to 
the Wine Growers Association, dated Bor- 
deaux, France, onthe cultivation of the chest- 
nut. He says: 


**T have been much surprised in seeing the 
great dependence the poorer classes make 
upon the Jarge chestnut for their daily food. 
It is cultivated in this neighborhood in great 
abundance for this purpose. Allclasses use 
them more or less; the rich having them 
daily brought upon their tables as dessert, 
either boiled or roasted. It is often made 


into a soup, which is highly esteemed. They: 


are cooked ina multitude of ways, and | 
know nothing of a ferinaceous nature which 
is so very delicate and nourishing. 

“The marron, or large chestnut, is the 
produce of the wild chestnut after being en 
grafted. The wild tree, at three or four 
years of age, is cut square off, say four or 
five feet from the ground. The stump is 
then split twice. These splits intersect at 
right angles at the center of the stump. 
There is then inserted one good-sized branch 
of the same tree in every section of the 
splits, making four branches in each stump. 
Care is always taken to make the bark of 
the branches and the bark of the stump join 
each other as closely as possible. The graft 
is then surrounded with clay and moss, to 
prevent the overflow of sap, and it scarcely 
ever fails of success. The period selected 
in this climate for this operation is the month 











aeons 


of February. The produce of this graft is 
usually a fine, large, beautifully colored 
marron, about the size of our buckeyes. 
They are much more delicate in texture and 
flavor than our own wild chestnut. They 
are never eaten without being cooked. The 
tree is very beautiful.” 
a 


ADULTERATED GUANOS. 
METHOD OF EXAMINATION. 

The following we find in the Agricultural 
Gazette : 

The shameless frauds practiced by some 
dealers have been long known and exposed, 
but how are such to be detected by practical 
farmers, who are not chemists, and yet want 
a Supply just at a time when a dealer is at 
hand and ready tosell? A case of this kind 
came under my knowledge some time since, 
when the sale and term of purchase had 
veen settled between the parties. It was 
then understood that the money was to be 
paid on the day following (£10 per tun); I 
therefore had little enough time to effect 
even a slight quantitative analysis. The 
sample I received was about four ounces. 
Having been accustomed to experiment with 
several varieties, it occured to me that by a 
few simple processes, it would be possible 
iO attain to a pretty correct idea of the 
nvisture contained in a given weight (which 
vught not to exceed 10 to 12 per cent) of the 
quantity of ammonia in the soluble salts, of 
the insoluble matters, the most valuable of 
which is the bone phosphate, in its state of 
extremely minute division. I now, there- 
fore, endeavor to recite, in the most simple 
verms, the processes adopted by me, and 
which [ now venture to recommend to those 
who have not at command amore refined 
analysis: 50 grains of the sample to be ex- 
amined are dried in a paper placed upon the 
nob of a grate, then weighed to ascertain the 
loss of water, and rubbed in a small mortar 
to a fine powder ; two-thirds of the quantity 
\say 36 grains) of fresh air-slaked lime are, 
in like manner, placed on the hob of a grate, 
and equally dried and weighed, and are then 
triturated together. The weight being accu- 
rafely noted, they are transferred to a small 
balanced saucer, moistened witha dessert 
spoonful of rain water, and stirred with a 
pointed quill. Ammoniacal gas is imme- 
diately developed, but in much greater vol- 
ume when placed upon the warm grate till 
dry. The mixture is then to be treated with 
voiling water sufficient to bring it to a paste, 
stirred repeatedly and left in heat till dust 
dry, when the volatile ammonia will have 
been totally expelled by the lime. The loss 
of weight will be found to vary according to 
the quality of the guano. In one experi- 
ment made by me it was proved that a mix- 
ture of 50 grains of dry guano, and only 26 
of lime=76 grains, so treated, had lost 6} 
grains. This loss, if assigned to ammonia 
only, would indicate 13 grains ‘in the 100 of 
the ammonia actually existing as a base to 
some or all of those acids which are found 
in the soluble ingredients of pure and sound 
guano. If by repeated experiments of the 
kind, with different samples, certain definite 
quantities are left, and the loss of weight 
ascertained, a pretty correct idea of the ac- 
tual quantity of potential ammonia will be 
attained, sufficient at all events, to guide the 
judgement of a discerning practical agticul- 
turist. Professors Anderson and Way con- 
cur in the opinion that *‘there are are only 
two constituents which practically require 
to be considered in the estimate of the com- 
mercial value of the phosphates.” This is 
admitted, for the phosphates which exist in 
some of the salts soluble in water contain 
ammonia. Yet the one most available in 
turnip culture is the bone earth (phosphate 
of lime), which remains in the insoluble 
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matters after water has taken up all that it 
can dissolve. These insoluble substances 
include more or less urate of ammonia—a 
valuable ingredient, but requiring time and 
accuracy for its development. Estimating it 
at 12 per cent, and the bone phosphate at 23 
per cent; also other organic and saline mat- 
ters at 16 per cent; with 2 or 3 per cent of 
sand in all; 47 per cent may be taken (in- 
cluding from 6 to 10 parts of moisture) as 
the mean average of ail the ingredients solu- 
ble in rain or distilled water.—Joun Towers. 





SWAMP MUCK. 
encepeinn 

The term muck is generally applied by 

New-England farmers to the mass of vege- 
table matter usually found in peat swamps in 
a state of partial decomposition ; by English 
farmers, to rotting straw, &c.; and by the 
Scotch, to barnyard manure. I use the 
word in its common signification in this 
country, and mean by it the dead vegetable 
substances described. These are the re- 
mains oftrees and plants, some of which 
must have lived ages ago, more or less_per- 
fectly decomposed, and sometimes extending 
to a depth of many feet. This substance is 
made up of different constituents in different 
localities, and its quality is therefore very 
variable. Hence we finda great variety of 
opinions as to the value of swamp muck as 
-a manure. The various estimates of the 
value. of swamp muck range from 33 cents to 
$3 per cord, and give an average of $1.27; 
and as there is no reason to suppose that the 
estimated value is not the real value in each 
locality, it follows that no general real value 
can be definitely fixed. This depends on its 
quality. 

Swamp muck isoften cold and sour, and 
requires the addition of lime or exposure to 
the atmosphere and to frosts before it can be 
advantageously applied as manure. There 
are different modes of preparing it for use. 
The-most common is to dig it out, expose it 
to the frost through the winter, and then put 
it into the barnyard to be composted with the 
stable manure. The following statements 
are from experienced practical men, and 
each gives the results of the observation of 
its writer: 

A Middlesex farmersays: “I use swamp 
muck most successfully composted with sta- 
ble manure, on different varieties of soils, 
but think it does best on high land ofa loamy 
soil. I notice it is used very extensively by 
farmers with satisfactory results when com- 
posted with other manures thoroughly.” 
A farmer of Worcester county says: “I 
use it extensively on my hard, clay soils ; it 
works well on dry lands to keep them moist, 
and on clay soils to keep them light.” Anoth- 
er writer from Dukes county follows: ‘“ It 
should be hauled out in the fall, and exposed 
to the frost during winter, and mixed with 
stable manure in the proportion of two parts 
muck to one of manure; it should also be 
used in the hogpen, barnyard, and barn-cel- 
lar. I have found it a good manure on 
loamy, gravelly, and sandy land, especially 
for topdressing for grass, when composted 
as above.” A Norfolk county farmer, who 
has met with great success, says: ‘ The 
best way of using swamp muck is to dig it 
and expose it to the sun, air, and rains one 
year, and then, when in a dry state, place it 
in a barn-cellar where it will take the drop- 
pings of the cattle above until it is thorough- 
ly saturated; then mix it well, and it is ready 
for use. It is good for all high lands.” He 
estimates it at about three dollars by the cord 
of one hundred andtwo bushels. A Middle- 
sex farmer of great experience states that 
‘swamp muck is of different qualities, and 
varies as much as wood when used for fuel. 
Peat mud, the older the better, consists prin- 
cipally of vegetable matter. It has most ef- 








fect on high and dry ground. Wood ashes 
are the best article to correct its aciditv.” 


Similar accounts come from every section 
of the State. From Hampshire county we 
have the following: ‘The best method of 
using swamp muck, judging from experi- 
ments of my neighbors and my own, is to 
cart it out in the autumn, expose it to the 
frost and snows, then spread and plow it in 
in the spring on sandy, dry soils, or, in other 
words, on soils of an opposite nature to its 
own. I plowed in twenty-five loads on one- 
quarter of an acre last spring, and planted it 
to early potatoes, corn, peas, cucumbers, 
squashes, and melons. It was a great pre- 
ventive against drouth. That ground has 
been sown to rye, and it looks first rate.” 
And from Plymouth county: “Swamp 
muck, as also upland soils, are valuable to 
mix with various kinds of manure to retain 
and absorb the salts. For upwards of two 
years I have adopted a different course with 
my swamp land from any I know of. I em- 
ploy men with long-bitted hoes, sward hooks, 
etc., to dig up the hummocks and bushes, in 
bodies large and small, as is convenient, and 
pile them in bunches for a few days to dry; 
after which I select a central bunch, in which 
I form a cavity or hole near the bottom or 
surface of the ground. Then I set fire to 
some ofthe dryest and most combustible, 
and as it burns I replenish it from the other 
bunches, smothering in the coal-pit form, 
though more combustible, till it burned down 
to a perfect body of ashes and sand. I have 
not carried the experiment into full effect as 
I designed to; but so farasI have used the 
ashes, they have given me entire satisfaction. 
Their nature is to improve exhausted lands ; 
and my belief is that they may be spread 
upon the same land upon which the ashes 
were made, and increase the growth of Eng- 
lish grass. Much has been said upon the 
subject of reclaiming wet, swampy lands ; 
but after all that has been done, as 1 under- 
stand it, a coat of manure is required to pro- 
duce a good crop of English grass. Now, if 
our worthless swamp lands possess the very 
article required to produce such grass by the 
simple process as above named, I think it 
would be an improvement in one point of 
agriculture.” 

A farmer of Barnstable county says: ‘“‘The 
best compost manure is made in our barn 
and hog-yards, of swamp muck, sea-weed, 
and animal manure. Swamp muck and sea- 
weed are accessible to all who will take the 
trouble to procure them. My barn and hog- 
yards are so excavated and dug as to absorb 
the liquids passed into them. Every spring 
and summer, after my barnyard is emptied, 
I replenish it from time to time with swamp 
muck, peat, sea-weed, and other materials 
from the farm, which, with the animal ma- 
nure produced by garding my cattle, furnish 
me in the autumn with 200 loads of good 
compost, which I either stack in the yard, or 
cart on to the land I intend to plant in the 
spring. I again replenish the yard, giving 
me, with the proceeds of my hog-yard, from 
100 to 150 loads more in the following spring. 
In addition, I have for two years past com- 
posted, in the field adjoining my peat bog, 
from 75 to 100 loads of peat (thrown from the 
pit in summer or autumn) with sea and rock- 
weed, or ashes and animal manure, which I 
esteem of equal value to barnyard manure. 
I estimate the valued of a cord, or four ox- 
cart loads of barnyard manure composted as‘ 
above, at from $4 to $5. We esteem the 
value of this for a corn crop and the improve- 
ment of land higher than pure animal 
manure.” 

I give one more extract from a farmer of 
Berkshire county. He says: ‘Ihave used 
swamp muck for a number of years past 
with good results, by mixing it with yard 
and stable manures in the proportion of one- 





third to one-half muck, and consider it worth 
$1 per load to use for agricultural purposes 
on soils that are a mixture of loam and 
gravel.” 

The testimony is uniformly in favor of 
composting muck with other manures. Its 
power of absorbing valuable liquid and gase- 
ous substances is very considerable; and 
this makes it an excellent substance to mix 
with guano when the latter is to be used as 
atop-dressing. The importance of a free use 
of dry swamp muck as an absorbent of the 
liquid manures of the barn and stable can 
hardly be over-estimated. The loss through- 
out the State from the neglect and conse- 
quent waste of these rich manures, which, 
with a little care, might all be saved, is al- 
most incredible. The attention of farmers 
was but lately called to this subject; but the 
value of the substances is ackowledged by 
some, and efforts are now made to save them 
by means ofthe use of muck and loam, either 
properly composted in the barn cellar, or 
supplied daily to the stalls of cattle. gNo ju- 
dicious farmer should neglect to save all 
such substances as tend to increase the value 
and productiveness of his lands. It is poor 
economy and bad calculation to buy concen- 
trated manures, or to buy any manures 
abroad, till everything of the kind is saved 
at home. 

From what has been said, we may infer 
that good dry swamp muck is worth on -an 
average from $1.25 to $1.50 per cord; that 
it is best on light, loamy, sandy, or gravelly 
soils; and that it is valuable as a compost 
with barnyard manures, or with guano— 
Second Annual Report of C. L. Flint, Sec- 
retary of Mass. Board of Agriculture. 





ABD-EL-KADER ON HORSE-FLESH. 
_— 

The great Arab chief first declares that 
the stallion has greater influence than the 
mare: ‘The experience of centuries has 
established,” he says, “that the essential 
parts of the organization, such as the bones, 
the tendons, the nerves, and the veins, are 
always derived from the stallion. The mare 
may give the color and some resemblance to 
her structure, but the principal qualities are 
due to the stallion.” We must content our- 
selves with the assertion that decisive ex- 
periments in the breeding of animals confirm 
the provision of physiologists in contradict- 
ing this notion. Mother and father partici- 
pate in the product ; not equally, but indefin- 
itely. Our limits restrict us to the bare as- 
sertion, which would require a volume to 
demonstrate. Although therefore, as a 
question of breeding, we can only award to 
the stallion such superiority as his relative 
superiority of vigor may give him (for if the 
mare have the superiority of vigor, owing to 
her race, health, or age, she will the more 
preponderate in the offspring), we quite un- 
derstand the preference of the Arab for the 
mare, apreference which makes them sell 
stallions but never mares, unless under the 
extremities of compulsion. This preference 
Abd-el-Kader has admirably explained. Not 
only is the mare valuable as a producer both 
of stallions and mares, but she is, according 
to the Emir, more enduring ; she better sup- 
ports hunger, thirst, and the fierce radiance 
of eastern suns. Like the serpent, her force 
seems to increase with increase of heat. 
On the other hand, the stallion has his supe- 
riority in certain qualities. He is more rap- 
id, strong, and brave. He has not the se- 
rious defect of suddenly stopping during the 
fight, as the mare will if she espiesa stallion. 
He does not fall when wounded, as soon as 
the mare. “I have seen a mare whose 
leg was fractured by a ball, drop at 
once to the ground, unable to vanquish her 
agony. I have seen a stallion whose broken 





leg was held only by the skin, yet he con- 
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eleKuder'| ddds' ‘that: when stallions! havé | 
provedtheir reat qualities it: is almost im+ 


possible to procure them, so fabulous aré'the'}: 


pricessasked: They'are only;sold to: great 


mastertiom the field; and-when' he'felts cAbde}' 



















rtheory of the aritéenna being; in faet,the nose}: 


alid objécrion (I. speak:deferentially) to the} ness.’ 


fthe.insect., , In-the antenne of some: in: | Club? allits ‘members’ resort’ to’ ‘iti 
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{that sense, and I have not met with any] over, or meddle with their neighbor’s busi- 
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The house then’ may “be! compared ‘to 2 
They 


cts distunct o¢elli, or eye-like appearances} are’ all travelers ; and provided thé arrange- ° 
ay be traced with the vid of the microscope |‘ménts ‘are Conservative ‘of their’ health: 


‘hat the use.of these.ocelli, may be, I can| nothing about them will démand Reform. ° Tt’ 
Qh how: slop t@examine, bat it, opens up.a}:has' another ‘poitit of similarity’: ne childreh': 
ery, interesting: point,for the ‘investigation } are’ aliowéd‘in it.’ ‘There are matty ‘Yea¥oris”! 
f naturalists, Are they. eyes, in the proper] for this: ’ The uncle spoken of in thé'“Chite.” 
jeceptation of the word ?.or what purpose |idren ifthe! Wood,” is not'the only énewho' 
o they serve. 2—Mac, in: Poultry Chronicle, lusts ‘after the provision made'for’ ‘the néph’' 
IPTION OF, Mie 10 A) mans - ov hews' and ‘niedés. ‘The’ délicdties’ provided’ 
os | oSPE SS O90 oN COMIC POULTRY GUIDE. | '}for the chickens woutébe-devoured by the 
Aw'iiivect is‘ cOmposed Of" ‘three’ ‘pringipat |! | erodenone eo ee mio lies fold birds. Maternityshassitsieares and anx- 
parts; consisting of the head, the thorax, and'|’| Poultry keepers’may be divided into''two'ieties, as well as its pride-and joy, and ladies 
the abdomen.’ "The first contains the ‘eyes, |'parts : '‘those:who'keep'for fancy; and those'|'are not always, even-tempered. .. Mrs. Smith 
the antenne {or horns,’ ay they ‘aré ‘some-| who’ keep for profit. ° These ‘may ‘again ‘be'|'Will-box her child’s' ears, and: call;it!an ‘ugly, 
times tailed), thé palpi Or' feelers, ‘and the wenn into two !'\'those' Who ‘keép ‘fowls—-| disagreeable little plague; bat:if: Mrs. Jones: : 
mouth, or feeding apparatus. * The thorax'is] first, because it'is the fashion : and after:'|:were to Say’ the same, there! would be. active 
that fre ing immediately behind the ‘head; ‘wards; with an‘ object in'view : liké a'young'| ‘hostilities between them. . They: should then... 


personages} ‘or extremely rich “merchants; 
whe-payfor them ih! thirty:or ‘forty \instal- 
ments, soinetimes even by an annuity to the 
seller and “his'déseendaiits:—-Enghsh Notice |' 
of an'iarticle inthe Revue des deux Mondes;'': 
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and te ‘it ‘are ‘attached the legs and the wings, | man who smokes—first, because: every one'| be kept-in the nursery, seeing: the common ~ 
and thé ¢lytta, Or wing-casés of those insects | dlse does ; and afterwards, in order to black |/Toom has many. and.divers.oeeupants.::: 1: 
ey ages My ow : ‘ pesca BP or ‘a pipe.’ ward | ay} . As the cares and delights of being:a, —_— 
ments of wings’ may''be discovered. ‘The | : a? bis ‘ao Ky | er will not always: ¢Xtinguish ‘the desire: fow:: 
abdomién lies behidid ‘ie “thorax, ‘and “con-| sroviding ucife cd then. hoes Ping, PY) the pleasures of liberty. and:single lifes and: 
OL ae ‘the’ organs “of ‘génera- | this system’ Has ‘its inconvéviences. ‘we te. |S there isino way.of oyercoming-temptation:: 
tid; inid some’ pafts ‘of the ‘orgatis ‘of respi- T commend to ‘begin with the house. We|S0effectual as:to prevent. its.-gratification;:: 
ration s‘Th thany cases it'is terminated “by a] know that those who inhabit the lower} We Will close this'part ‘by.advising that» ‘the: 
then and: chickens:be: removed:from the other; 





tajl; ‘as'in’ Stelatarum, or the hamming-bird 
hawk*thoth ; in’others,’ a8 in' the i¢hneumon, 
with an apparatus called an ovipositof(‘that' 
is; av instrument with Which it’ deposits’ its 
eggs, aiid ‘in' Some cases ‘With’ ‘a ‘Weapon of 
defense, Which’edh be darted into an enemy,’ 
and ‘through it 4'viruletit’ poison be’ instilled 
into thé wound’; the’ wasp ‘and bee will -im- 
mediatély' océur to’ my readers as‘ instances 
of this species of inséect:' The true “eyes of 
insects até ‘usualy what°i8 termed ‘com: 
pound, that is, composed of a number of 
lenses, each ofaehich iseapable sof perfectly 
reflecting the object. looked at; in some 
cases theseilenses:amount to. thousands! in 
number. |! Just:imagine this for-one:moment, 
and see:the: wonderful ,.mechanismi here dis-: 
played... The! eye itself,not:. the! eighth-of ‘an. 
inch in: diameter, and yet that.eye ta contain 
tewor fifteen thousand lenses, each capable of 
perfeatly:¥eflecting animagethrownionitd , Jui 
fact, the: insect may: be, said.ito -possess as: 
many -distincy eyes,,as lenses..' Even Argus. 
himself,+s who boasted; of ‘a bundred.-eyes,’:, 
must haweihidden.his diminishedthead., -But. 
this:#s:not-all;: several insects. possess-sup-. 
plemental eyes, if: may.so,cajlithem-. . They: 
are situate, on: the .forehead,im mediately. ‘be- 
tweenithe true eyes; they. arethree.in pum-. 
ber,:and are-drranged triangulazly; they are 
called ocelli, or stemmata.... Insects are.en- 
abled:to look before,: behind, on all.sides, and 
upwards,at the same-time, and .from..their. 
being, thus.capabie of, casting, retrospective, 
glances..mwe may reasonably.indulge the hope. 
that othe: malignant -, animal,;,we.: bipeds. so 
dreadis,20 them unknown-+-I mean the back- 
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part of large mansions, always declare that 


rene anid money are lavished on’ the upper 
ories at the expense of the “offices ;” and 


those of ‘whom ‘we’ treat ‘are’ indifferent 
whether the’ exteriors of their‘dwellings har- 
‘Roman, Composite, or Elizabethan. |)" *. | 
| The talented auctioneer said, “ As we are. 
not selling Chatsworth, or Blenheim, we will, 
ot dilate on the beauties, of those places ; 
we will ‘top hyberbole, and. declare, the 
property we, have for,sale, to possess all. the. 
comforts’ usually found in a, six,roomed. 
house.” ‘We will follow his example. Our 
friends require only a southern and western, 
dspect, ample Ventilation, but not of the va-. 
‘ried character in which our Houses, of Par- 
liament, and some of our'courts of law, Iux- 
uriate ;. good wide round perches, within two. 
feet of the ground, and a well-gravelled floor. 


rushes, and these were replaced every day ;| 
‘but in this ‘case it is ouly necessary to draw |, 
‘a ‘broom slightly ‘over the surface every |’ 
mornivg, and even the visits of a, sabitary, 
vommission may ' be, contempalted ‘without 

TN acid oth siault oruanrd Hb adie 
. | It,is.a common error to, suppose fowls are. 

teetotallers, far from, it ;.they will drink beer, |, 
and eyen wine; when, they,.can get it..,, They,, 
nevertheless, have, a,.great, aversion;, to |; 
-draughis,and..the yentilation should .conse;,|, 
quently. be:,as high,as possible, aboye, the |, 
perches. bite i 


certain styles are said to be more favorable}: 
to ‘universal comfort than | others. owt 


M ‘| Js it'an established fact ‘that! ‘this plant's“ 
monize with Florentine, Gothic, Hanoverian, |'to ‘supersede ‘the Whitethori’ weeds hedge” 


making’ from” 'f!'to '3 feet of go 


Queen Elizabeth had her rooms strewn, with | & 


fowls, and that.the hen be: put under a tipi++.: 
Poultry Chronicle; ave acid) .sfdsiisy 
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plant ? ‘'When' I wert’ to’ ‘South Tes’ 12" 


months 'batk, ‘I fouiid' there’ some! plants”! 


which ‘had'béen’ imported from‘ ee, 
and planted several years ; but they had“nly’!’ 


‘annually’ ‘produced a few abortive” branches 


arid leaves}! und had’ not’ made’ half arf ineh”” 


lof’ wood in 12 nionths:' ‘Tt is trae’they were"! 


not’ planted under the most favorable vireuni-'’ 
‘statices ‘ior had’ they’ mutch’ attention ‘after’ 
‘wards'} but ‘Whitethorn, ‘side by ‘side With ' 
‘théifi, ' gré was: ‘well‘as’ ‘it ‘ getierally’ grows,” 

d'’ strong" 
growth'évery season.’ Ti’ June; list'year, 1" 


Fhad'the' ground dug routid the’ Osag ae... 
a 


ave ‘it'd good coat ‘bf ‘dung; “ahd'soaked the’ 
plants occasionally with manure, ' water: 
This ioved! the plants ‘alittle, but suf] ‘1 

only got 4 straggling branch heré “and'theré, '” 


‘2 or'3 inches long. ‘ P’have' read' the’ patiph-'’ 


let ‘on this’ plant’ by ‘an “American “eeéds!"" 
man, 15 or'18 months back, ‘and’ ‘Have'seen'”. 
the’ represéehtations of ‘hedges: ‘which’ ‘are’ 
certainly first-rate ‘iii ‘every reper: ‘But fam”! 
sorry my! bwn'‘experience ‘ddes ‘tot dtedrd “ 
with that’ published ‘in ‘America.’‘“f feat ouY”’ 
suinitiers'atid dutdmiis aré ‘ndt' warm’ enough” 
to ripen this ‘free-growing plant; ‘that is, ‘if Tt’ 
evér gr ows freely in this ‘coutitry; ‘and heiite'” 
it ‘will'saffer much from: the’ wilitet’s” frost"! 
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Peed isihisay th Pececegebiaetey ce agy 
DURE sting aoe 45 orechursjashy be wants of, the animals are various, anda iy hay bel iwistaken.’” “ThE exathples™ 
The anitennee vary.in.foem.and size in all] Must,be. provided. for. ‘They must bave,tWO| Aiwa, guecitied, "however," wartait™ me "ih" 
the.different orders and: -species.... In, some,|.4partments ;; the, first, will) serve; only, for, doubting this'to be'a first-rate ‘plant for ut 
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the;variation -is. \wery: strongly. marked ;::ia 

others,ibis., seatcely.pencepuble,.,except_on. 
very close. examinativn ;,sume.are long;.and | 
ofthe same thickness from their base.to their 
eXtreme, point ;.such.: are..caled filiform. ;: 
othess are. short, and texminated,by,;a knob. 
or. club, and .vherefare; called, capitate, ;oth- 

ers, again; are.fringed. with teeth. like.-one: 
side.of «small tagthed comb, and. these. are 

called pectinate,..;{The use ofthese.members: 
hasbeen, much disputed,..and,I..beliexe. the; 
question is..still,,aniunsetiled rone. Ll. am,i 
however, inclimed to.believs. that, they.:con-; 
taim.the organs of smelly: or. same. .distingt 


Sens¢, Which may,.be intermediate, betweenior those convenient places 


smelling aad sight...lt is,quite certain, thas, 
insects, possess:in,a yery).bigh. degree,, the 
sense at smell. they. apparently. posse. # no, 


dormitories,.and daying, not for, feeding + 38> baimate, for if'it-will not grow ih'a “dripping 


mindivg one of some first floors atthe West, glimate ‘like’ South Wales;'or if it "will not” 


End, where, it, is ,impressed,,on those, wha.) 
look at them, ‘they, must.not dine at home,” |; 
The. other is used for sitting,,and should any |. 
‘but.a pullet suffering from.that want, intrude |: 
therein, she must, be, informed in., the. lan), 
‘guage. addressed, to, Mr, Ferguson, that she |, 
does, not lodge there... cites beiye te eaarob 
,| And.we. believe. nothing gives so. good,; an |: 
idea of.a.thing, as.a.familiar, comparison, we}, 
would ,.saythe slaying and; sitting : places. 


something Jike the boxes,iof..a coffeerroom,,|, 
to be. ,met.|, 
wwith ..in..a: first.rate.. pawnbrokers’... . With 
the,..hens,,as-- with, visitors ,ty,, the, ,;latter ) 
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beat'tomparison with ‘the 'Whitéethorn there; 
I fear iti will not'bé of*tuch’ value’ throtigh'” 
the’ country "getierdlly WPS Avrgs; nt’ 
Gardeners’ Chronicte.""" 'etta ‘Ven tat ene 
| fis'not''the “dripping country” tie” exe" 
planation'of its unwillingiéss" to ‘thrive. 
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place, privacy:.is desirable ; andi.neighbors|.thy.against Romen Catholics, that.he is.going 
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ta Waa piie ont Bojeeal tenn) vita tat seh cing seiy “owr-oili-io tre yor! tothgoboboltt oft vgiaeorm mot honigid ; 
THE ATMOSPHERE THE GREAT RESERVOIR OF |, Be in Mies iJ eT Somejable botaniata. have rsupnsed. that 


voiedtoas only, the, girdling,, encireling’ air,” 
pays, a, writer in the North, British Review, 
‘that flows aboye and around us, that makes 
the whole world kin, , The carbonic acid 
with, which to-day, our breathing. fills, the air, 
(to-morrow, seeks, its, way, rqund the world. 
The, date trees that grow, around the falls of | 
the Nile wall drink. it,in by their leaves ; the. 
cedars of Lebanon, will take. it into add to 
their stature,;, the,cocoa nuts of Tahita will 
grow rapidly upon it; ahd the palms, and 
‘bananas of Japan will’change it into flowers, 
The ‘oXyben we ‘afe'breathihg was’ distilled 
for us some short tinie ago by the magholias 
of’ SusqaeHanna, and” the ‘gtédt' trees ‘that 
skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon—the ‘giant 


rhododeiidrons of the’ Himalays’ contribiited |’ 


to'it,'and*the ‘rdses’ ‘and ‘myrtlés of Cash- 
mere, the ciindamon tree of Ceylon, atid the 
forests olde¥ than the’ flood,’ buried deep ‘in | 
the heattof Afri¢a far beliind the Mountains 
of the Moon. | "The rain’ wé' see ‘déscendiiig 
was thawéd for us ‘out’ of thé ‘iébérgs 
which have’ watched the Polat star for ages ; 
‘and ‘the Totus-lillies have ‘soaked ‘up 'from' the 
Nile, and’ exhaled as vapor, snows that rest- 
ed on the summits of ‘the Alps,” °° 0° "" | 
“The atthosphere,” ‘says’ Maun, ** 
forms ‘the’ outer’ surface’ of ‘the habitable 
world, is ‘a vast resérvoir, into’ which the 
supply of food designed for living créatures 


' - js throwi—or, ‘in one word, ‘it is’ itself the 


food in ‘its’ ‘simpte’‘form ‘of all living ‘créa: 
tures. ‘The ‘animal grinds ‘down the ‘fibre 
and the'tissue of the plant,’ or the nutritious 
Store that’has been laid‘ up within’ its’ cells, 
and convérts these ‘into’ the’ substatice’ of 
which its own organs are! composed.’ "lhe 
plant’ acquires the’ organs‘ dtd’! nutritious 
store 'thus yielded ‘up as‘food to the’ ani- 
mal, fromthe invulnerable’ air’ stirroundiug 
it. “ But’ ‘animals ‘are ‘furnished ‘with'*'the 
means of locomotion ‘and of seizure—they 
can approach their’ food; and lay ‘hold ‘of 
and swallow it: plants must ‘await until their 
food comés to them.’ ‘No solid particles find 
access to their frames : the restless ambient 
air; which rushes past them loaded with the 
carbon, the hydrogen, the oxygen; the water 
—everything they need in the’shape of stp- 
plies is “constantly at hand to’ minister‘‘to 
théir wants, not‘only to’afford them food in 
due season, ‘but in the shape and fashion’ in 
which it ‘alone can avail'them-” ©.) °° 





_,, cz Houses.—We had occasion some years 
ago to make some inquiries on. the subject 
of ice-houses of Mr. N. J. Wythe, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who planned many of the’ ex- 
‘tensive.commercial ice-houses near Boston, 
Mr. W. constructs his ice-houses all above 
‘ground, with double walls or frames, as; de- 
scribed by our correspondent, except that the 
space between the two walls is 24 feet at the 
bottom and 2 feet at the top; the spaces are 
filled with tan-or saw-dust, but, charcoal is 
better, and a thickness of 13 inches we should 
suppose sufficient to keep ice well. Mr, 
Wythe sets the posts which aré to form the 
double walls or frames of his house in the 
BPN sii iosd sit daitw vivcugens cal. 
~ ‘The bottom of the house, he ‘says, should 
be filled about a foot deép with blocks of 
‘wood ; these are leveled and covered with 
wood shavings,onto which a Strong plank 
floor is laid to receive the ice. Upon the 
beams above the ice a tight floor is laid and | 
covered several inches deep with dry tan or | 
saw-dust. ‘The roof of the house should 
have a considerable pitch, and the space be- 
_tween the upper floor and the roof should be 
ventilated by a littice window at each gable 
end, or something equivalent, to pass out the 


\ imagine that all.articles with this Leading are, 


which |, 


' |cular bodies, the supposed vivifying, agents 
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‘si 1¢ RRBBIDIZATION OF PLANTS, 


sol) AoREW) PLAIN EXPLANATIONS; FOR sTYROS.:! 
“The word hybridization ‘6¢¢urs’ very fre- 
quently,’ in, ‘agricaltural, journals, and, ywe' 


Harve t 


passed overby many readers, simply because 
they are not acquainted with the’ first prinei- 
ples of thé subject. We were ‘intending to. 
write outa brief explanation of these princi- 
ples, but we find at hand 4 very, good article on, 
‘the subject-in'the Ohio Farmer, written. by 
‘Prof. Cassels; of Cleveland; Ohio, who ‘is 
considered ani excellent botabist : 
Few subjects within the range of vegetable 
physiology, possess.as much interest, either 
theoretically, or, practically, as thatof hybrid- 
ization, or the. production of plants by sexn- 
al inoculation, partaking; more, or less of, the, 
characteristics, of two, distinct species. ; And 
perhaps there.are,, none; whose: procreative 
principles are. inyolved in: greater. obscurity. 
Moreover, this,; interest, is. still-, further, in+ 
eveased from, the fact, that, this is the only 
|method by which hybrids are, produced. ,, .,; 

;,,, That the tyro in.. botany,:may .the, better 
comprehend the modus operand: of producing 
these crosses, and some of the principles con- 
nected .with their, existence, it will be neces- 
Sary to refer hereto, the: manner by which 
ithe seeds of plants are produced in their, nor- 
mal state.. ,,.. 
A large pro 
male and;female. organs of procreation in the 
same flower, the central, portion being. that 
of the. female,,.or, pistil, immediately, sur- 
rounded by the male organs, or stamens, all 
.within the, flower. .,, The lower portion.of the 
pistil is the ovarium, or seed vessel... About 
the time the, plant. blossoms, the, ovarium 
contains. ovules, the, rudimentary, seeds ; 
these are'vivified, by: being inoculated with 
the granules of the pollen, which is produced 
by the anthers,.or,upper portion of the stam- 
mens, This is effectedin the following man- 
ner: soon after the full expansion, of the 
flower, the upper end of the pistil, stigma, 
becomes covered with a glutinous substance, 
on which the pollen, fall from. the anthers 
and adhere ; immediately these pollen burst 
and emit.a, mucoid liquid, in which are mole- 


of the ovules. These, pass down through the 
substance of the pistil until they come in 
direct contact with the ovules, which in. due 
time become perfect seeds ;, and at thé point 
of inoculation is lodged the embryotic. plant. 
Those ovules not thus inoculated, remain 
unchanged in the.seed vessel, and are, in- 
capable, of germination and growth ;, such 
are often met with in pea pods. st as 
:; Nature, generally, true, to her trust in caus: 
ing,each plant to“ yield seed after its kind,” 
occasionally permits the pollen, of one spe} 
cies to be transferred to the stigma of anoth- 
er, resulting in the formation ofseeds, yield- 
ing plants in mahy respects essentially, dif- 
ferent from either parents—these are hybrids, 
The extent of these deviations can not be 
very easily ascertained, although I am strong- 
ly inclined to the opinion that it is such 
more frequent than most botanists are, wil- 
ling to allow, as we often hear. of new spe- 
cies of plants being discoyered, which, sub- 
sequent investigations ascertain to be hy- 
brids. Yet, from known facts, the conelu- 
‘sion is irresistible, that there are well de- 
fined limits to the existence of these crosses, 
in order that the purity of thé races may re- 
main as, originally impressed on them by 
their Creator; but.where these boundaries 
‘are, or upon what basis they exist, has not 


is 








the warm ajr which will accumulate beneath | 
the rdof.—Lovisville Journal, ~~” 


yet been ascertained. 


portion of plants contain the |. 


a 


. 


Subsequent ferhiliry,..¢ 
animal and vegetable 


a4 hytiridas, ip oth the 
ingdems, To 


ypasit- 


| tatin gotent this, opinion may be correct, but 


it is, Well, Known that, minal, perpetuativn 
extends thropgh a Fhe ie af . Beneh 
HBS amon pense, than among the, animal 
trubes jgmale at the same. time. they seem to 
admit.of a wider range of crossing... oy ght 
0, a darar Sted» NST Te HOS, . Pranci- 
ple.is nyt inter * d 0, TECO pise. he. juter- 


mixture of mere parzeties of te. SF pe 
cles in either kingdoms, such.,48, take, place 


among the endless varieties of peas, corn, 
&c., or among our domestic ‘fowls, dogs, 
&c., but to those of. distenct species. ° 
The limits, 199% of syminal, propagation 
among hybrid plants, are more indefinite— 
‘80 far as known--than; among,.agimals.; al- 
thongh, in this .respect.they are, exceeding- 
ly.variable... Thus, a hybrid, of intenmediate 
parental, characteristi¢s,,.may,,be, obtained, 
perfect, in all. its; yital, fungtionss and fully 
susceptible of, propagation; by subdivisions, 
but, entirely deficient. in, the. powers ,,of;, per- 
fecting is. seeds, . In oper instances, if com- 
plete sterility-is not. manifest, the, progeny. is 
puny, and, sick]y,, rarely, extending beyond 
the third, or,:fourth , generation, .unless.,xe- 
inoculated bya healthy staminate plant, , 
io Mlybrids,are supposed, to,,partake ,of. the 
peculiarities, of the staminate, plant. .in, their 
floral, developments,., while, n.,their foliage 
they ,more, closely. resemble .the  pistilate 
parent..,,A .knowledge of, this is of. much 
value to the, practical hybridizer,,...... .... 
The, most.important, practical; points, con - 
nected with hybridization are, which plants, 
in. common. cultivation,, will, intermix,..and 
which will not,?, and how; these points may 
be determined ; for one, of the grand secrets 
in. the, successful. cultivation: of ,all. plants 
raised from. seeds, depends on. their, purity 
and perfection, And when intermixture is 
effected, deterioration, and sterility, will soon- 
er or later follows, 35.05) 4. p65 is) sigs, wenn. 
Unfortunately this |. subject,,: although: of 
vast importance, to all cultivators, is stili, in- 
volved in, doubt and uncertainty,,and nothing 
has yet. been developed, which can be, used 
with certainty, in, practice. ,.The, priciples 
controlling and regulating this ,action, - have 
hitherto, eluded, detection, .. and, all that is 
known on the, subject. is .mere speculative 
onjectures, based on, very limited, observa- 
tion. eats hae ata “i Aigird Jdorgtas ete me 
The, Dean..of Manchester, who bas de- 
voted more, time to. the subject, than, any 
other cultivator of hybrids, is firm in the be- 
lief that they cannot be. obtained, by any 
known process, ; from. species of different 
genera; and he adds,, where such; hybrids 
haye been reported, it 18 presumptive’ evi- 
dence that the true principles of their.classi- 


| fication, have , been, overlooked.” ; On the 


other hand, many well,defined species of the 
same genus, can not. be made, to intermix, 
even by our best manipulators... Thus, Prof. 
‘Landley has often tried to. cross. the_ gogse- 
berry, with the currant, both species of the 
genus Rides, but without. success... He has 
also attempted, with the same result, crass- 
ing the apple and pear, both species; of Py- 
rus; the raspberry, with the. blackberry, 
both species of the, genus Rubus, . He_ob- 
serves, “it is hard to say. within what limits 
hybridizating may be. effected ;. and). when- 
ever attempted, it, can only be regarded as; 
game of chance, played between , man,;and 

ants. Toi it 6 a4 jie ie Sess Bpd 
: The geheral rule adopted by, hybridizers 
is, that plants only which are ‘meant allied, 
are susceptible of crossing." But, the excep- 
tions are so numerous, ax, almost to destroy 
this generality, .Thus, the Thuja filtforms 
is a hybrid between the; Red Cedar and: ;the 
Américan Arbor Vite ; and plants have been 


& 
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obtained from crossing the Rhododendron 
with the Azelias; while it is highly proba- 
ble that the range of exceptions will con- 
tinue to widen with observation and experi- 
ment. 

Varieties of the same species readily cross 
with each other; hence the great variety 
observed in our cultivated peas, beans, corn, 
oats, &c. In these cases, there is a consti- 
tutional similarity of organization which 
favors sexual intermixture ; but in different 
species, there doubtless exists a molecular 
arrangement peculiar to each, which may or 
may not favor hybridization ; of the existence 
of which, however, we have no infallible ex- 
terior index whereby these peculiarities can 
be determined. 





PYRAMIDAL FUCHSIAS. 

As decidedly the best collection of Fuch- 
sias shown at Sydenham on Saturday last 
consisted wholly of plants of this shape, I give 
you my plan of growing them, and I hope 
that Mr. Boussie, the exhibitor of the group 
in question, will favor your readers with his 
mode of cultivation next week. I puta few 
old plants in a warm pit or vinery, where the 
temperature ranges about 55°, about the end 
of January or beginning of February, in 
order that they may have pushed out plenty 
of young wood by the middle of March. I 
then take off what cuttings I can get from 
each sort, preferring the shortest jointed 
wood. First prepare as many four-inch 
pots as you may require, taking care that 
they are well drained, and the compost of a 
sharp open nature—coarse river sand inter- 
mixed with leaf-mold will be found to 
answer very well, with about one inch of 
silver sand on the top to induce the cuttings 
to root freely. Water gently with a fine 
rosed pot, then plunge the pots in a propa- 
gating pit, where there is a gentle moist bot- 
tom-heat, where in the course of three weeks 
they will have made roots enough to stand 
potting off. You may pot off singly into 
three-inch pots in a light open sifted compost 
of rich loam, leaf-soil, and sand, equal parts, 
and if you have any bottom-heat to spare 
they will be the better to be plunged in it for 
a day or two, to give the young roots a start. 
They may now be removed to a warm pit or 
vinery, or whatever you find most conven- 
ient, where the atmosphere is kept moist, 
which will insure a strong, healthy and vig- 
orous growth. When you find the pots full 
of roots repot them into six-inch pots, using 
for this shift a good rich compost of turfy 
loam two parts, one of old rotton cow-drop- 
pings, leaf soil and sand. As this will be 
their last shift this season, care must be 
taken to provide good drainage ; this can be 
secured by putting in. plenty of potsherds, 
with two or three bits of open turf or moss 
over all. As the plants will now be pushed 
strongly, they must be tied to a neat stake, 
as they will be sending out laterals or side 
shoots. As the making of these side 
branches secures the formation of the plant, 
a little weak sheep dung liquid manure will 
be found very beneficial at this period of 
their growth. As the first tier of laterals 
has made their first joint, pinch it at that ; 
this will not only enable you to have two 
shoots from each lateral, but will cause the 
leader to push away, and furnish you with 
plenty of side wood. The four first tiers of 
laterals will be enough to pinch this season, 
the rest may be allowed to grow on. They 
will be forming nice little plants now, so 
they may as well be taken tothe greenhouse 
or conservatory, where, with a gay profusion 
of flowers, they will assist in keeping the 
house “dressy” fora short time. By the 
middle of November water should be with- 
held ually, in order to ripen the wood, 


any out-of-the-way place, such as under the 
greenhouse stage for instance, where they 
must remain all winter, as they will require 
no more attention till the end of February, 
when a little water may be applied sparingly 
to induce them to start; the knife must now 
be applied to cut back the side shoots that 
were pinched last year, to the second joint 
on the wood they made after they were 
pinched, and a couple of tiers of single 
shoots to the second joint, the rest to the 
first, and the leader to within four inches; 
thus you will have a pyramidal basis to work 
on. Place them now in a warm vinery, and 
they will soon show indications of rapid 
growth. After they are fairly started turn 
them out of their pots, and shake off all 
loose soil, and examine the roots; repot 
them now in ten-inch pots, using strong fibery 
loam of arich texture, old cow dung, leaf 
soil and sand, equal parts, well mixed. As 
stated for last season, attend well to drain- 
age, as they will require no more pot room 
this season ; replace them again in heat, and 
pinch in according to the directions laid down 
for last season, always aiming at having the 
plant broad and full at the pot, and tapering 
to the top. Pinching, should, however, be 
stopped after the first of June, for by the 
middle of the month they should get a prom- 
inent place in the conservatory, where, by 
July, they will be the objects of greatest ad- 
miration in the house ; liquid manure must 
not be omitted upon any account, at least 
three times a week, as this is now the only 
thing the plant will derive its nourishment 
from, and will cause it to bloom right on till 
October, when it will be getting unsightly, 
and may be removed out of doors to make 
room for some other favorite. When cold 
nights set in remove them as before to a 
cold pit, &c. No more attention will be ne- 
cessary till spring, when they may be pruned 
and started according to the time they are 
wanted in bloom. They can be had inbloom 
by putting a few into heat by the beginning 
of January, about the middle of May ; oth- 
ers started accordingly, will enable you to 
have them in flower all the summer. Mr. 
Bousie’s plants, to be so fine, were doubtless 
struck in autumn; mine are chiefly for dis- 
play late in summer.—W. F., in Gardener’s 
Chronicle. 








SARRACENIA DRUMMONDI. 

Visitors to Chatsworth, in the summer 
and autumn of 1849, were scarcely more 
surprised at the glorious aspect of the Vic- 
toria Lily, than at the exquisite beauty of 
this plant, many large specimens of which 
decorated a neighboring stove among rare 
Orchids of the richest hues and the most in- 
teresting forms. 

It was, we believe, originally introduced 
by the late Mr. Drummond, who met with it 
in Florida, near the town of Apalachicola. 
It has since been found abundantly, by Dr. 
Chapman, on the western borders of the 
river of the same name, below Ochee- 
see. It, therefore, inhabits the swamps 
of aregion which, during summer, expe- 
riences a tropical heat, as in some measure 
indicated by the presence of Orchidaceous 
Epiphytes, such as Epidendrum Magnolie 
and tampense. 

The pitchers of this plant are from 18 
inches to 2} feet long, perfectly erect and 
straight, with very much the form of a post- 
man’s horn. Their color is of the most 
vivid green, except at the upper expanded 
end, where they are brilliantly variegated 
with white, red, and green. The rim of the 
orifice of the pitchers is slightly folded back, 
from the front towards the back, where it 
expands into a broad roundish arched cover. 
much undulated and crisped. In the inside 





and they may be placed in a dry cold pit, or 


this cover is clothed with long hairs, which 





partially disappear towards the entrance of 
the pitcher, at which point there is a con- 
siderable exudation of sweet viscid matter, 
apparently secreted by the hairs which exist 
there. The flower is ofa dingy purple color, 
roundish, about 2} inches in diameter, with 
five blunt acuminate sepals, five obovate in- 
flexed petals, and a pale green diluted five- 
angled membraneous stigma, which is nearly 
as long as the flower itself; each angle is di- 
vided into two short lobes, beneath which, 
in a fold, lies the real stigmatic surface. 
These flowers have little beauty, and are by 
no means the object of the gardener’s care. 


The so-called pitchers are in reality the 
leaves of this plant, in a very singular con- 
dition ; the pitcher itself being the leafstalk, 
and the cover its blade. By what mode of 
development this kind of structure is pro- 
duced has never yet been conclusively shown. 
It has been thought that the pitcheris formed 
by the folding together, in its earliest infancy, 
of the two sides of a flat leafstalk, the line 
of which union is indicated by a firm elevat- 
ed rib, which proceeds from the base to the 
opening of the pitcher, as if to stiffen and 
sustain it; but this is not certain, and it is 
more probable that the pitcher is the result 
of a hollowing process, coéval with the first 
growth of the pitcher itself, and anologous 
to that which produces the Rose, or the cup 
at the bottom of the calyx of Eschscholtzia, 
or the cups that appear accidentally upon 
cabbage leaves. 

If the exact nature of the pitcher is thus 
undecided, we are still further from a know- 
ledge of the use for which so singular an ap- 
paratus is destined. To the common idea, 
that nature intended it to hold water, arise 
these objections : that water is not found ip 
the pitcher except after rains or heavy dews, 
and that plants which grow naturally in bogs 
can hardly require any unusual apparatus 
for supplying them with water. Others 
think that the pitcher is a contrivance for 
detaining insects in captivity till they perish 
and decay, the putrefaction of these crea- 
tures conducing to the nutrition of the 
plant. But there is no apparent reason why 
the Side-saddle flower should require this 
sort of special nutriment more than its neigh- 
bors in the same bogs, which have no pitch- 
ers. This, however, is certain, that if the 
pitchers were intended for fly-traps, they 
could hardly have been more ingeniously 
contrived. It is the honey of the mouth 
of the pitcher that tempts the insects to 
their destruction ; and, accordingly, they 
are found in abundance at the bottom. In 
the plant now before us we count, in the 
month of February, about a dozen, two of 
which are wasps ; and Mr. Croom says that 
he found in one of his a large butterfly 
(Papilio Turnus). Reversed hairs keep 
them there without hope of escape. As the 
sides of the pitchers consist of very lax 
cellular tissue, containing large cavities in 
every direction, and as starch grains in 
abundance escape from the sides when 
wounded, it is a question whether this starch, 
converted into sugar by the vital force of the 
pitcher, may not serve to sweeten the water 
in which the imprisoned insects meet a mis- 
erable end ? 

The manner in which the North American 
Side-saddle flowers are grown at Chatsworth 
is explained in the following memorandum, 
which is applicable to the more common 
species as well as to that which is the imme- 
diate object of the present article : 

“The stove is decidedly the most suitable 
place for these species making and maturing 
their growth, at which time they require 
much warmth and moisture. <A tempera- 
ture of from 80° to 100°, with plenty of 
water at the roots, and syringing three times 
a day, from March till September, we have 
found to suit them the best. During their 
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season, a greenhouse would probably an- 
swer the ends of cultivation better than the 
stove; at all events, the plants should be 
kept in a dry cool atmosphere, from 40° to 
60°, not higher. The best time for potting 
is January, and the best material for that 
purpose is silver sand and sphagnum, well 
mixed with a portion of peat and potsherds, 
broken quite small. It is important to have 
plenty of drainage, and no fear need be en- 
tertained of excess in this particular. It has 
been customary at Chatsworth to place the 
pots in saucers which have been kept full of 
water during the whole of the summer sea- 
son. We do not, however, attach any im- 
portance to this practice. The plants will 
thrive equally well without saucers. Pitchers 
are usually formed in October, and continue 
perfect for three months. The number of 
pitchers on an individual plant of S. Drum- 
mondi varies from 14 to 23. We have 
measured individual pitchers of this species, 
and find the maximum length 2 feet 3 inches, 
and the maximum girth at the ¢op, 6 inches. 
Flowers usually open in March and April. 
By removing the flower-buds as they appear, 
the succeeding pitchers become much finer.” 
—Paxton’s Flower Garden. 





APPLE-TREE BORER. 
—_—o—~ 

Having been for many years very much 
troubled with the borer in my apple trees, 
last spring I determined, if possible, to find 
out their origin, and I believe I succeeded. 
Allow me to give you an account of the 
transaction. 

{ sawed off a small tree, which was badly 
eaten by the borer. I then split into it so 
far as to discover four borers, one of which 
was far more advanced in its state of exist- 
ence than either of the others, and which, 
I supposed, might come out that season in 
another form. I carefully preserved the 
tree until the 10th day of August, when I 
saw that the insect inthe most advanced 
state was dead. I then, forthe first time. 
took it out from the tree to examine it very 
particularly, that I might know its like, 
should I discover it alive. Its head, eyes. 
feelers and body, were perfectly formed—its 
wings, partly. Indeed, it was so far formed 
and perfect, that I had an accurate idea of 
the bug it had been destined to form, had it 
not been molested. I then went out among 
my apple trees for the purpose of finding its 
like. The third day I found the bug, and 
knew it to be the same at first sight. I 
brought it into the house, and put it with a 
smooth and fresh limb of an apple tree, 
under a glass. It readily fed on the bark. 
During the day it was very dull, but at night 
was exceedingly brisk and active. As soon 
2s it was dark, it would commence piercing 
a row, about an inch in length, of very 
small holes through the bark, and then with 
its sharp teeth or cutters, which it seemed 
to use like a pair of shears, by putting one 
cutter in one hole and the other in the next, 
it, apparently with great ease, cut the bark 
from one hole to another, and so continued 
until it had cut each and every hole into the 
other. By this means, it made a perfect 
slit in and through the bark, the whole 
length of the row of holes, which, as I have 
before said, was about an inch in length. It 
would then make use of its tail as a pry, 
and with it raise up the bark so far as to 
enable it to deposit its eggs under it. In 
this way it continued to deposit from two to 
four egs every night, until the middle of 
September. My examinations of its opera- 
tions was by the light of a lamp, which did 
not disturb it at all. After I had seen it de- 
posit its eggs, as I supposed, I examined, in 
the day time, to see if I could find them. I 
had no difficulty in finding them—they were 
about the size of a pin-head; but considera- 





bly flattened. After noticing the marks on|” 


the limb under the glass, I could with ease, 


discover all those marks that were made on'|_ 
my trees the last season by the bug; and byj|. 
lifting up the bark, in every instance, find i 


the egg. 1 could also find the places where’ 
the bug had fed on the bark of the tree, as 

did on the limb under the glass. From wh 

I have seen of the borer, I have no doubt 
that it remains in the worm state three yeaft 
at least, and perhaps much longer, in the 
tree. I presume the egg is not hatched un- 
til the next season after it is deposited. 
During the last year the borer remains in the 
tree, it bores up through the wood, leaving 
nothing but a slight covering of bark over 
the hole, and remains there while it is pass- 
ing from the worm to the bug state. When 
transformed, it readily removes the bark and 
comes out, leaving a round and smooth hole 
behind, as large and in some cases larger 
than the largest nail-gimlet. It has by many 


' 


been supposed that this hole is the one 


through which the worm enters the tree; 
but I am certain, from observation, it is not 
so—it is the hole through which the bug 
makes his exit from tho tree, while the hole 
below is the one where the egg was depos- 
ited, and through which the borings and other 
matters are cast out. 

The bug is seven-eights of an inch in 
length, white body and head, with three 
brown stripes from the top of the head to 
the extremity of the shell that covers the 
wings, leaving two white stripes between. 
The eyes of the insect are very black. I 
still have the insect in my possession, 
though his legs have fallen off, and he is 
otherwise somewhat mutilated. 

Thinking that the above facts, communi- 
cated to those whose leisure and attention 
are directed to such subjects, may be of use, 
in suggesting a remedy for the evil, has in- 
duced me to communicate the facts to you. 
As to everything above related as facts. you 
may rely upon them as such. I can not have 
the least doubt that I have discovered the 
origin of this troublesome insect, the borer. 

If a thick coat of lime be kept on the 
tree from the ground two feet up, from the 
time the bug comes out, which may be the 
first of July, though I think not until Au- 
gust, and be kept on until October, I[ think it 
will prevent the bug from troubling the 
trees. I washed some of mine last year in 
this way, and in no instance could I discover 
any trace of a bug on them. This wash 
will not kill those borers that are already in 
the tree, but I think it will prevent any more 
eggs being deposited so long as the trees are 
thoroughly coated with lime. This wash 
assists, also, in discovering the borers which 
have just commenced their existence; for 
you will find the lime to be stained with a 
reddish color over the spot where the young 
borer lies, long before any borings are cast 
out. : 

That you may have a perfect idea of the 
operation of the bug, I will here give you 
a specimen of the row of holes he bores, 
and of the cuts or slits from one hole to the 
other, thus : 

—0o—o—0—o—o—o—o— 
Row of holes and the cuts 
from hole to hole. 

This row of holes runs with the grain of 
the bark, or up and down on the tree, al- 
ways on a smooth spot on the bark, so far 
as my observation has gone. One egg only 
is deposited in one of those slits of an inch 
long. A row of holes is made for every 
egg.—Wws. B. Grant, in Maine Farmer. 





Genper Incorrect.—“ Off she goes,” said 
Mrs. Smith to her spouse, as they started 
by the railway from London Bridge. ‘You 
are wrong,” said Mr. Smith, “ for this is the 
mail train.” 


ON THE DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
—@— 
BY M. F. E. GUERIN MENEVILLE. 
—faee 
Some observations recently made, tend to 
confirm an opinion expressed last year, to the 
effect that the great epidemic from which so 
many plants, and vines more especially, 


have been suffering, is due, if not solely at 


least principally, to influences of tempera- 
ture. The observations upon which this 
opinion was based have become during this 
last year very numerous, and have been made 
in the departments of the Var, Bouches du 
Rhone, Basses-Alpes, Vaucluse, Gard, Dréme, 
Ardéche, Isére, &c. After having examined 
the epidemic in the Basses-Alpes during the 
whole time that the silk-worms were hatch- 
ing, I determined to extend my inquiries to 
the ten departments just named, proceeding 
from the south northwards. i thus ascer- 
tained that the disease disappeared not only, 
as I had formerly ascertained, in proportion 
to the hight of the plants above the sea, but 
also in proportion to their northern situation. 
Neither in the Alps nor in Paris was there any 
disease. Inthe Alps, asin Paris, the disease, 
when it existed at all,-was only to be found 
on plants sheltered by walls and exposed to 
the south or east, or on plants in small town 
gardens where, in consequence of the artifi- 
cial atmosphere, the disease made its appear- 
ance whatever aspect the plants had. I no- 
ticed it principally in fields of Saintfoin, on 
cereals, Melons, Gourds, Tomatoes, &c., 
Vines, Roses, Mulberries, Walnuts, and 
other fruit trees. and even on the Aiders in 
our valleys. The Saintfoin, for example, 
after progressing admirably from December 
to February, languished, and became covered 
with Oidium to such an extent that the strong 
smell of diseased Vine which it emitted when 
cut, caused alarm, lest the crop should prove 
injurious to cattle fed upon it. Alithe corn, 
and especially that on well exposed hills, 
looked admirably at the same period of the 
year when vegetation ought to have been 
stationary, and the plants perhaps covered 
with snow; but the corn in the-plains, inthe 
large valley of the Durance, as well as that 
of the higher land in the department, re- 
mained small, low, and exhibited no unusual 
development. Later, duringthe months of 
April, May, and even June, the corn on the 
hills with fine aspects, and which was al- 
ready in ear and about to flower, became ex- 
posed to a low temperature and a cold damp; 
the plants became covered with rusty black 
spots, their leaves curled, and in spite of in- 
cessant cold rain, appeared to suffer from 
drouth. The corn in the plain, in cold soil, 
with harvest almost always a fortnight late, 
developed slowly, and as usual; the bad 
weather had no effect on it, and the harvest 
was good, while the corn on the hills and 
intermediate lands, although so fine in De- 
cember, January, and February, did not even 
yield the seed from which it sprung. A cu- 
rious circumstance, showing that the disease 
of the corn is due to a too high winter tem- 
perature, is that all those growers who sowed 
their corn late had fair crops. The Mulber- 
ry trees were out early and exposed to all 
those cold rains which destroyed the early 
silkworms. Some of the trees were seen in 
fullleafas early as Easter. Later, all the 
leaves became covered with rusty spots, 
which I examined with great care. In some 
cases the disease was so bad that the leaves 
curled up and dried, and became utterly use- 
less as food for silkworms. Walnut, and 
many other trees were just as bad, their 
leaves also being covered with rusty spots. 
The Vine was worse than ever. The cold 
rains of May, caused the disease to appear 
a fortnight late, and this gave some hopes 





that the malady had, if not ge ic spe. at all 
events greatly decreased ; but; i: soon ap- 
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ponremameds plants Wer Beridlislyaifected, 
more so even than ithe preceding years.’ 
Nevertheless such was the variety of circum-; 
stances under which my observations were: 
amade that Iwas: able. to. ascertain: by exami-. 
nations, as well, on.a, large::as.on) @: small. 
scale, that.my theory..of caloric: influence 
explained every: phenomenen. satisfactorily |’ 
established..., Thus; it appears! quite -certain | 
that, all valleys: Jpaving: large streams of 
water, and so, situate.as' to be exposed during 
winter, to, cold northerly, winds, are-more.:or 
less free.from, the ravages in question...» The 
north slopes of hills'are . generally: free also, 
and, certain elevated tracts -.of ‘country, 
whether.in. the south;or middle.-of:.France, 
suffer. but little, unless it be: in: those. spots. 
which are. sheltered by. ieengalarition: in the 
soil... Comptes, Rendus, «i» 77 
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hs Tur Baow' WoLpeine oF 1 THE Ameatoas hilicniedighindils 
neatly bound, can: now, be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves. constitute .a penntifes and 
valuable Farmer’s LIBRARY, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agiicultural articles ‘iat have ap- 
peareed daring the last thirteen years. Pirstt ten | volumes, 
new edition, furnished’ boutid for’ $10.” 

Bound volumes XI, XIT and XT (new. series), rs 50 per 
volume ;' unbound, $1 per ‘voltime. ' ‘The Whole thirteen 
 sprpegane renee wound <A ae Bo" a 





wae’ This paper. is ‘never Sent gee it is 
not considered is for—and | is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out, 





WE oceasionally neenbidingenbonts to petsone 
who are not subscribers..: This isisometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases ‘to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient. any — to a ao 
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agricultural. department. thati.it. would never 
have attained had that department depended 
entirely on its own merits. “For this reason 
we are under the hecessity of occasionally 
noticing , ‘some of ‘its ‘peculiarities. , In, the 
issue of June.17th, . we. find. :an | a on 
salt; closing: with these-werds : ui 

‘“Salt-as a medititie ‘is but ‘little Kid 
A‘teaspoonful ‘dissolved ‘will serye as'a good 
emetic; and homeopathic doses “will, often 
cure sickness at thé stomach. , It is good for 
colic, and very” Ms 9 e as a reviver of a 
person stutined ‘by‘a In apo seey: salt 
is good internally aia" extérna ly. Pathing 
in salt water has:cured many invalids. § 
is ‘as good to kill worms: in’ he intestines " 
itis in land.’ In Our every-day diet, how- 
ever, we use salt to excess.” ~ 

‘We are, unable to. obtain from. this disser- 
tation. any very clear ideas of the relation of 
salt to the animal: system, and “we dre ‘not 
sute that the writer had any.” His concep- 
tidns are about as well’ founded. as those. of 
the man who got.up in,the night to see what 
the. weather was,.and by mistake. ‘opening 
the wrong‘ window; thrust ‘his head ‘into the’ 
pantry, and told his wife it ‘was very dark | 
out of doors and | smelt like cheese.-". 

dt Pui tne that.a., bucket full .of: salt water) 

sj man, after: the:: fashion: of: 


pegs fos in ““Wrossing the line,” will make the 


Fineoteanace’ ‘tevipient’ of it Virow’ ‘Up, the, con 
[tents of t the ‘stomach ;. but we, were. notaware 
‘that a teaspoonful. would have: any. such;ef- 
feet, Pereira; we-see, is: equally ‘ behind!in 
this “matter, since ‘le mentions two: or thie 
‘table-spognifuls ' as necessary for an etnetic,. | 

. As'to ‘the ‘homeopathic ; doses. spoken. of, 
we, are,in the habit,.of using them: daily--in, 
fact; we- may say; almost:‘hourly:;' for'as all | 
the methods’ of washing culinary ‘and drink-; 
“tig utensils are mére’ processes | ‘of. dilution, 
‘and as the fiftieth dilution is more ‘potent! 
than any ofa less, figure,: it follows not only: 
that,a-vessel, that, -has. :once: contained salt, 
an never’ be freed’ from the ‘imprégnation, | ’ 
but that each suctessive rinsing adds strength 





=| to the soliitions—yet we haye never noticed 
| any, yery marked effect from. these: homeo 
sage. 


pathic, doses of salt, is fiomeqgqiie Hat 

adn reality;there is no such’ entity: as div. 
ease'to be ‘cast out of the system,’ a8'a. devil! 
Is exorcised. ° There is no line to which \ we: 
can, say. all is.right, and beyond which,allis| 
wrong... The dominion of Pathology extends’ 
into the region of Physiology; and'the 'wis-| 
dom of God in‘ the ‘laws of disease ‘is a8'man-. 
ifest'as in'the laws of health, |The whole! 
catalogue of, specifics has , been, reduced, to. 
not,more than .halfa dozen—such as.qui- 
nine'for-ague,‘and: sulphur ‘for ‘itch—though| 
the general belief ‘in them ‘still continues, to. 
the profit of nostrum-venders. But, iti 
particular “ cure.” 

It is. not, always. advisable to. relieve: nau- 
sea, even if we could,’ as it- may be better to) 
let it‘ come up.” | A mani ‘fills his stomach! 


been absorbed into his:'system to produce:an 


and Nature signifies ‘an ‘intention ‘to evacu- 
ate the ‘surplus.’ Sometimes there results 
an immediate clearance _upwards or down- 
- | wards,.or both, forming an attack of.cholera 
morbus.. And at other-times it happens that 
the stomach beeomes settled, ‘and there is‘a 
labored digestion of the offending matter, 
with colic- “pains | and constipation, ; Now.to 
the man who _ is about. to. throw. up. these 
crude contents. of :the stomach, the Tribune 
runs with the fraction of a drop of sea-water, 
to keep him fromvomiting. But what if he 
direct method. of cure? Physicians a are.not 
always out.of their heads when they direet 
an emetic for vomiting, or physic for saa 
nature expels olfensivé matters.. wll the 
system, and it is frequently advisable to en- 
courage them. But homeopathic doses ‘of 
salt are not worth consideration—they 
amount to iiothing One. way or the other. 
To the man with colic, the Tribune also 
carries salt ; though we are not. informed 
whether it is a.teaspoonful or a.ten-millionth 


part of agrain; nor.are we: told in what way. 
‘it is used or ‘how it’ ‘atts. 


Fortunately’ for 
humanity, the natural tendency of nine-tenths 
lof diseases is to produce health, so that life 
‘does not depend on. any pestienler system of 
.| medication... , te 

..We are further informed, that salt may be 
made: ‘serviceable toa person “stunned by ‘a 





‘fall,’ but by a very careless omission, we 


| rather i incongruous..ta,,the, rest. , 


with green vegetables, and when enough of 
their undigested or poisonous properties has. 


effect, he becomes ‘sick at: the stomach,” ; 





mw Yidedorq RTT ORT A 
‘Are dlOt told, hazp.40.,use' it. oS0.in apoplexy, 
We ‘are. merely: advised .as if we'knew all the 
‘details, or as if they’ could be obtamed from 
‘any “ dortor-book, to! use salt both inter- 
nally and ‘externally, while invalids general- 
ly. are.in, avery, every-day, sort of away di- 
Feeted to:be: putin pickle. «This is quité too 
‘vague for the use” of ‘so: important ‘a’ medi- 
‘cine? Hiiianity) suffering and dying around 
is, deminds of the Tribune | that, full, partic- 
ulars as. £0, methods of use should.be. speed- 
ily. given; for we are: sure that) that paper 
‘only ‘has'a knowledge’ of some of the discoy- 
eries ‘here“annotinced. 

, Meh once wondered. how. ‘any ‘ne could 
“ ‘die with plenty. of, sage .in.,the, garden.’”’ 
The Tribune. would have us believe-that salt 
may he, “after allt “equal in' ' medical virtue to 


As’ to ‘the worm ‘nhtth of this article, we 
can only. say,,.a.,friend, informs., us, that he 
has.found the, wire-worm, ‘alive and kick- 
ing,” in the “ lime*and' ‘salt mixture,” ‘at ‘the 
end of a week" 

There is ofié Other tise Of Salt, omitted in 
the Tribune’s enumeration,, that is quite as 
well ‘authenticated as some of. those given, 
It is,“ good.” to,put on, the, tails of. naughty 
birds.that:won’t be caught, and for this’ pur- 
pose ‘it is 'to'be used‘ in’ doses of a pinch or 
so, deposited in cauda. ,. 

But” the’ last’ sentence “of the. article, is 
It ,damps 
our. enthusiasm a little:;. :-yet.it- may be that 
it only secures the previous’ part’ in some 
way, like the clinching ofa nail. “It reminds 
one of the old, continental, story, ofan Aid 
who, rede post haste, carrying..a valise-be- 
fore him and:another. behind ‘him, ‘and who, 
when asked‘ what was' ‘in’ the’ front valise, 
replied it * ¢ontaitied orders,’ and the back 
valise the. counter orders,, and that. he was 
ina great hurry .for fear..he should be.too 
late.”.: It:destroys the: first-sentence which 
contains ‘the gist of ‘the article, ‘so that the 
whole is’ ‘rendered of no, force ; for any sub- 
stance. must be used i in. such, doses as shall 
produce sensible effects, in order to racer 
a medicine. 

‘Fhe relation that salt holds't to the aitepia 
economy of animals, is of an €xceedingly 
intricate character... It.is supposed. to be 
connected with the amount of non-azotized 
matters in the food; with the» amount of 
drink required, with the amount of perspira- 
tion, with the amount of gastric juice, with 
the amount of bile, and with certain peculi- 
arities in the constitution of the urine,;, and 
we. believe that the full relations of so sim: 
ple a substance as commotr salt can be dis- 
closed'only under the light of a complete 
system of Fasmiglogy in the Seren yime 
coming.” 


i ose Curranrs.+—Mr. Chas. Starr, Ins, 
of No. 117-Fulton-street, -has shown: usa 
bunch of the ‘cherry ‘currants, grown at ‘his 
tesidéncé' in'Tarrytown, which exceeds in 
size of berry any thing we, have seen in the 
currant line. "The bunch was said to bean 
average one on a young bush, set last sum+ 
mer, ‘and contains a dozen. berries, some of 
them measuring 12 inches in circumference, 








and the average size is full 14 inches. 
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: EXEIBUNONS ARO WA FAIRS. « 
+ TPE; — om 
‘These three words are "ised. in “ah va 
sense, Or synonymously, in this , country } 
thus; the same’ soviety’ atihbunees, one year, 
its fair, the’ text its’ ‘show, ‘and ‘the ‘next its 
exhibition: There is! ‘however, ‘a differen ce 
in the meaning of these” ‘words, and it is 4 
sirable 'to sectite Somié’dépree’ ‘SE Witter Hity! 
* A Fair) in othe? COuitrTEs; ‘sigitiies Et placed 
Of Sdle, ‘or,’ mére nearly,’ d'riarket! ‘day, és 
curring at long but’ regular ‘ikteHdis ag 
olice a Yédr; Otite in Sit idHths,’ ‘Once 4 
quarter, Or otherwise. “In? this’ ‘eouiitry, 
ladies hold fairs for the Sale’ of” their’ Work 
for some charitable purpose.**'’Th® Brighind, 
hese aré called’ Fancy’ Farry." ‘At ‘Jainess boy 
burg, N. J.) the farmers ‘meet tdgéther otice 
“a year, aiid each Bie “ONets TF alle” ‘whit, 
ever he may have to! part with.’ “This 18 Tes} a 
gitimately ph ea Sah 
A Stow is a display Of’'the outside’ quit, 
ties’ of an object: ‘Tt-is’a general term’ eit. 
bracing every thing sét forth, but’ réfertinig 
merely’ to that’ which “strikes ’'the' eye’; a 
show is nota’ matter of‘ taste’ or " Aetion, ‘but 
merely a'curiosity.’* '' ONS 
Aw Exauisition, on''the’ contrary,’ presents 
some effort of: skill, talent’ or genius: 
Show is the more .vulgar,,term. .A.: fop 
shows his clothes:We~show wild beasts ; 
we exhibit paintings: wOnes man shows a 
monster ox; anothér echibits his, skill in 
breeding a valuable ¢lass of’ ‘aniinals, which 
may make less show but are. more ‘prized 
— the overgrown ee “One shows 
his skill in shaping" aiid’ cottbining pieces: ‘of 
wood so a8 to produce ‘the midst perfect i im 
plement. "The biijurer’ shows’ his” trieks ; 
the artist makes an exhibition of his' Works, 
We show our dress ’;"‘we ‘exhibit ‘our traits of 
character. “ We jook at a show 5 ; We anil 
an exhibition. ‘ 
We go to a fair to Buse sen! ‘We go to a 
show to see and be’seen'’; we go ‘to an’ é2 
bition to examine the” works’ of’ (bttlens td 
derive new thotghts ‘and’ new’ principles’ for 
our own future guidance. ****** "oe oe 
Some of our annual agrictiltural’ ithe. 
ings are not only exhibitions, but'also at the 
Same time aré fait’ and Shows. ; ‘Some go to 
drink and carouse and, see. ‘the s show: Some 
go to sell or buy. animals, seeds, uc. ..at. the 
fair; while some goto: learn what-agri- 
cultural improvements have been’ made and |: 
how they ‘have ‘been nade. 
these persons will judge. ofa reaper by ils 
paint, or. its, outward appearance,; the last 
will examine it.carefully.to:see: if, it-has-the 
combination and arrangement: of patts neces; 
sary to'inake’ it’ an’ effective” implement, 
The first only benefits the sh ow, by, contrib- 
uting to its funds ;; the.ilast. does, the same 
thing for. the exhibition; and atthe same'time 
benefits himself ‘and neighbors’ by ‘the ‘in: 
formation‘he gathers and’ carries home: 
_As our annual gatherings: are, designed, for 
the display of .improvements,'of inculeating 
information. ‘in. cultivation, . stoek breeding, 
use of implements; &e: ;we think they should 
be uniformly’ styléd” Exinisrrions, ‘leaving 
fairs for sales gatherings,’ and shows. for 
show-men. To call them cattle shows, does 


-Wheve (pro: 


not convey their full ifsport! \ 
vision is made -for~setes~of stock, &c., Je 
‘thet Be styled exhibitions wid fairs, fils 
} Pthe NeW ork Staite "A grictiltivat Bihibition 


dnd Fatt We'trhst our édtemporaties Will } 
disctiss thi¥isubject'? and} ir ‘possible let’ ti 
Shave ‘sore? "uniformity tlie’ tisé Of teins.” 


dttavws nwor-list ep to jet mon nia} 





MEAT IN LONDON.”*” °!°8°°9 


\ 2 Smith fieldtas been the great cattle marke 
of London for more than “six hundred yerts, 
bul’ its last ‘sales’ “day decurred ‘on Monday 
‘Sune Wth.'*' Hereafter the new Metropolitan |. 
market will'takd its place.’ Sonte' idea of 
the ‘amotnt’ of! meat ‘consiimed ‘in’ hondon, 

may'be‘gathered fro the'sales°Uf ‘whitials 
at Smithfield “We- chande' tb“ have’ bé fore 
usithe official: report for 1848, frond whiéh it 

appears that there! wére''sbli during” that 
‘| year 240, 000 horned «: cattle, for $20,720,000+ 
averaging, $92.5 per head 5:,14550,000 sheep) | 
for‘$14,726,000-+averaging $9175 ‘per head ; 
27,300! calves for’ $511 zero 
15t: aie head; and‘40,000 HRS, for writ 
—av raging’ 8Y. 50. il ‘head, 





hiker 


for $36,256,875: - tA ein WA | 

The population. of’ London: for that year 
was. 2;172,886," which gives'‘an ‘average an: 
nial expenditure ‘of $16: 69’ for meat’ by’ each 
may, ‘wortan ‘and, child," 4 7 

“tn Jooking over some documents on, ithig 
subject, we notice a few, curious’ icireums 
stances, one of which is..the following: In 
the year 1698, with a population of 674,000, 


aes 


000 calves and 250,000 pigs} while in‘1848— }. 
150 years after, and” With a population of 
2,172, 386—the. sales y were, only 27,300.calyes 
and 40 000, pigs., .That,is, the consumption 
of these animals per. individual was nearly 
‘25 times: _— 150:years ago’ than-now. 





ne aneeonse! Rasbimnnieh Wes huvee re 
ceived from: Messrs: Geo. Seymour & Co., 
of South: Norwalk; Conn:; a basket-of these 
superb. berries, ‘which, for size and flavor, 
we have néver ‘seen surpassed: ' They just: Js 
dy!-occupy: the first‘ rank’ among the’ small] 
fruits now m our-‘market. ’ If-any one is in 
‘éredulous, their doubts -will' -be removed ‘by 
the samples they will find on'sale‘at Hawley, |: 
Smith:& spor ‘Nos: 16:and 16 Fulton 
Market.. 


enQreees 
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oan FOR Aaniaie: wait soriespendeit of 
the Horticulturist says: .‘‘ Some. time ‘last 
summer, while budding some young peaches, 
I found that ants. had. taken possession ‘of 
some ten, feet.in one.row. ».'They:very earn: 


trees, inflicting. many unpleasant wounds on 
my hands and,arms. In. order. to disperse 
the, warlike little nation,.I sprinkled near‘4 
pint, of fine,; guano: along. the little ridges, 


“|| This. threw: them. into immediate consterna: 


tion.,..I noticed little, collections.of winged 
ants huddled close. together, ,and. seeming to 
be quiet, while. those. without: wings . ran 
about in great.agitation.,, ‘The following day 
not.a single,.insect..could:.be..found:. where 
the day, previous they appeared. to..be.i innu: 





merable.” 


there were sold in Smithfield market 200,, |: 


estly, resisted. my attempts to: inoculate: the |. 
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| S1oGROPS ARR (NEWSTORR. Yi! 110! 
bocyshonta Be inieassmie, ad maa wart 4 on 
fiw ma 1@ Pa week,we, passed over. the 
sopthern tier of, coupties, of New-Xork,, as 
fat pat,as Elmira,.and thence north-west 
HY baie ‘Wenoticed that, wheat 
as LFye,are pine ay putting on, pan golden 


bus brebaratony athe harvests tha tp cor 
crop has rallie viporbaaly nor neat yen- 


ing influence of the.sun’s. rays during the 
Past, ten days 5: and that all. the other summer 
‘STOPS promise; to;, make, old ,.mother, earth 
fairly, groan, under. the abundant harvest,.,: 

- The, fruit crop will also be large,;..we. think 
‘apples. and pears, never.promiged, s0,heayy.a 
Lyield.,,, A,very, intelligent farmer pear,(an- 
andaigua remarked, that (the wheat crop. ap- 
peared Jaxger than, if ad .been...in, twenty 
years, and they were galeulating on.an ayer- 
age, of twenty-five,.bushels:per, acre, One 
| farmer, last. year, realized this large, product 
on the. greater, part, Of 100, acres, though he 
had declared, for weeks , before ;the harvest 
that the weavel had reduced it to five, bush- 
els per acre. ‘There-is-very little complaint 
of insects this:year in that:regions:: = / 

. The .route'of :theiNew-York and Erie :Riuil- 
road imal this season, a most delightful one 
ito. the tourist.,: :‘Theiearth’s:earpet:of, green 
is of the:most-brilliant hue, while the forests 
were.never more: luxuriant:;::and! 'the! hill- 
sides are variegated::with flowers: of: every 
color, including the sumach,elder,-and:above 
all, the: beautiful.:kalmia or mountain laurel, 
whese blush white! flowers . aiden the: moun- 


tain.even to:the summit: | in vabsstracy gt 





Gmkat Fintups ‘OF Warean, The \ Bayette- 
ville (N. C,)«Observer.says-that' Henry K. 
Burgwyn, on the Roanoke,:has:a field of 900 
acres of wheat,.which good judges: estimate 
-will yield 20 bushels: to : the :acre,-or-18,000 


bushels:in all,:worth‘at: present prices about 
>} $50,000... Mr: Thomas Burgwyn has a-field 


_also: of 900 acres: in: wheat, almost as good. 
These gentlemen’ cultivate, spore meee 
fields — oats; Ges sts? waiid 


AN aaete Fazacer. —The Norfolk (Wa) 
Herald says itis stated as\:an. aseertained 
fact, that Mr. Wm-Atien, of. Claremont, on 
James River, will raise: ‘for-sale. this ‘year 

fifty: thousand. bushels of wheat ; and, with- 
out. some unforeseen: ee ee thou- 
sand barrels of corn.' - 








; Conane ‘ Riven ‘New Inventron—A 
correspondent.of the-National-Intelligencer, 
writing from this:city, says: ** An-entérpris- 
ing. gentleman,: named 'G.. R. Griffith, -has 
been perfecting. an invention by which cotton 
may be got.to.market..and the-seaboard;‘in 
spite of low water inthe Southern: rivers ; 
_and.left.here. this. afternoon for the. South to 
demonstrate the. practicability of his -inven- 
tion to.the planters. ' The plan. is very: sim- 
ple,. being. merely the. adoption. of a: kind of 
vulcanized India .rubber bag, so construeted 
that any. number. .of them may ‘be connected 
together in the fashion of a-raft, and either 
towed down the. shallow streams by a:‘steam- 
.ex. of light draft,‘or piloted. by hands’ on the 
cotton—-two. men being-able' to matiage one 
hundred bales. Twelve inches of water is 
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amply sufficient for the transportation of 
cotton by means of these patent floaters ; 
and if they can be successfully introduced, 
the condition of the streams hereafter will 
be no barrier to supplying the markets with 
the great southern staple. Mr. Griffith gave 
a practical exhibition of his inventions at 
this port a few days since, and I believe en- 
tirely satisfied those present of the feasibil- 
ity of the plan.” 





Canxer Worms.—Mr. William Plumer, of 
Lexington, a correspondent of the Boston 
Journal, recommends covering the ground 
under apple trees with muriate of lime, as a 
remedy for the destructive ravages of the 
canker worm. ‘This preparation should be 
applied immediately, and dug in the Fall. 
Mr. Plumer has seen it tried with excellent 
success. The next Spring after the applica- 
tion, not a canker worm was to be seen in 
the trees to which it was applied. He says 
it has been tested both in this country and 
in England, and in every case with perfect 
success. 





A Srump Macuine.—Mr. B. P. Foster, of 
Flint, Genesee, writing inthe Michigan Far- 
mer, says he has a stump machine that is 
cheap and works well ‘where land has been 
cleared from 12 to 15 years; that is, oak 
land. It is made as follows: “Get a pole, 
tamarack is best, 14 inches at the butt, 8 at 
the top, and from 35 to 40 feet long. Then 
make a band 12 inches square, and put it on 
one end. Make a very large hook, weighing 
25 pounds, and a link and clevis to make it 
about three feet long; have the hook stand 
toward the top of the lever. Hook it to a 
large root, and hug the stumps with the 
lever and keep going around till the stump 
comes out. If other stumps are in the way, 
take a pole ten feet long, put one end on the 
ground, the other on the stump, and let the 
lever run up over it.” Mr. Foster says, “I 
have pulled out from three to six acres in a 
day, or sixty stumps. What I can not pull 
out, burn. I dig away the dirt first, and 
then set fire to them. ThusI make my land 
free from stumps. Cost of machine irons 
from $10 to $15.” 





BatTLe amone Bees.—The Toledo Repub- 
lican of the 13th ult. says, “ A gentleman 
living near Adrian relates a singular circum- 
stance which occurred on his farm. A few 
days ago anew swarm came out of thetr 
paternal hive, and gathered around their 
young queen in the warm, sunlit atmosphere. 
But instead of going to some neighboring 
tree or shrub, and forming a hanging cluster, 
as has invariably been the rule with all pre- 
decessors with whom we have ever been 
acquainted, they settled on a hive and began 
a murderous attack upon the peaceful in- 
mates. The unsuspecting workers were 
taken by surprise, and many of them were 
killed by the invaders before they become 
fully aroused, when the conflict became ob- 
stinate. The fact that most of the working 
bees of the hive were out gathering honey, 
gave the new swarm all the advantage, and 
though the battle lasted all day, they finally 
triumphed. Thousands of dead bodies were 





dragged to the entrance and thrown on the 
ground each hour.” 





Dr. Warersury Of this city has examined 
the jaw-bone of a mummied bull, in the 
Egyptian Museum, and has ascertained the 
animal to have been of the species of our 
common ox, and that the bone does not dif- 
fer in size from that of a full-grown ox of the 
present day. 





Woot Growers’ AssociaTION oF WSETERN 
New-Yorx.—This Association, at their re- 
cent meeting at Bath, resolved to hold their 
next annual show (1856) at whichever of the 
following places shall hold out the greatest 
inducements, viz: Avon, Bath, Canandai- 
gua,er Penn Yan. The following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year : 

President—Hon. G. Denniston, Pratts- 
burg, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Hector Hitchcock, Liv- 
ingston Co.; W. T. Remer, Yates; John D. 
Patterson, Chatauque ; G.W. Wheeler, Steu- 
ben; T. C. Peters, Genesee; Thos. P. Peck, 
Ontario; H.T. Brooks, Wyoming ; Rawson 
Harmon, Monroe ; Charles Morrell, Tomp- 
kins; Amos Perrin, Alleghany; James H. 
Hotchkin, Steuben; Matthias Hutchinson, 
Cayuga; Gardiner Gould, Orleans; Lewis 
F. Allen, Erie ; Hiram McCollum, Niagara ; 
Albert G. Percy, Wayne. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Wm. S. Judd, 
Penn Yan, Yates; A. Y. Baker, Urbana, 
Steuben ; N. B. Mann, Livingston ; Wm. A. 
Cook, Lima, Livingston ; W.T. Remer, Penn 
Yan; James Lyon, Bath, Steuben; Wm. B. 
Pratt, Prattsburg, do. 

Treasurer—Hon. Reuben Robie, Bath, 
Steuben Co. 

Recording Secretary—Chas. D. Champlin, 
Urbana, Steuben Co. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
COUCH GRASS—SPANISH MOSS—CORN CHAMO- 
MILE OR HORN MAYWEED, &C. 


In the article on the “ Couch or Twitch 
Grass” in the American Agriculturist, in 
February last, I described the common Quack 
Grass of this vicinity as the Triticum repens. 
Although the description is correct, I gave 
the wrong name. It is the Digitaria san- 
ginalis of Linn, and is described in the Nat- 
ural History of New-York, Botany, vol. 2, 
p. 423, as the “ Crab-grass,” and is figured 
in the same volume, plate 146. My mistake 
arose from a mistake with the labels of the 
specimens in my herbareum, and when dis- 
covered, very soon after, I was prevented 
from making a correction, first by ill health 
and later by pressing duties. 

In an article on “Spanish Moss,” in a late 
number of your paper, the inquiry is made 
if there are any truly erial plants, draw- 
ing nourishment from the air and water, 
rather than the material they grow upon? 
There are many such. Most lichens (a low 
order of plants) doso. They grow on rocks, 
dead wood, &c., and draw their nourishment 
from other sources. Higher kinds of plants 
also sometimes grow in a similar manner. 
Of the very family to which the Spanish 
moss belongs (Bromeliacee), Dr. Lindley re- 
marks, “ They are all capable of existing in 
a dry, hot air, without contact with earth ; 
on which account they are favorites in South 
American gardens, where they are suspend- 


ed from the buildings, or hung to the balus- 
trades of the balconies ; situations in which 
they flower abundantly, filling the air with 
fragrance.” 


The “Spanish moss” (Tillandsio usneoides) 
is not a true moss, botanically speaking, but 
with many of the true mosses, the living 
plant lives upon the bodies of the dead, and 
thus accumulate many feet in thickness. 

A new troublesome weed has made its ap- 
pearance within the last few years in Cen- 
tral New-York. It is known by the names 
*“ Corn Chamomile,” ‘‘ Horn Mayweed,” &c 
(Anthemis arvensis Linn.) It much resem- 
bles the May-weed, but is larger, coarser, 
branches more, nearer the base, has a less 
fetid odor, flatter, larger heads, and grows 
taller. The flowers are in shape like those 
of the ox-eye daisy, but are smaller. The 
plant is variable, and presents, under differ- 
ent circumstances, very different general 
characters. It was at first mistaken by far- 
mers for May-weed (Maruta), which it often 
closely resembles ; and although known to 
all who had paid any especial attention to 
botany, was not considered dangerous, as it 
is not so described in any botanical work I 
have seen. I shall make further observa- 


tions on its growth during the summer. 


WM. H. BREWER. 
Ovip, N. Y., July 6, 1855. 





THE ‘FINE ART”’—OF PATCHING. 


—_—— 


years enough to constitute her a good judge, 
used to say in our hearing, that if she could 
see a man’s socks, six months after his mar- 
riage, she could always tell whether he 
would be a rich or a poor man. If they 
were well and neatly darned, it indicated an 
ingenious, economical wife, and with such a 
helpmeet any man would succeed—she nev- 
er knew it fail. We incline to the opinion 
that the old lady was more than half right, 
but we will not discuss the matter. Here is 
something, from an English paper, on the 
belles-lettres department of the household— 
for to patch well is, in truth, a “ fine art,” 
and one requiring as much skill as to paint, 
or sing, or play : 

To patch—how vulgar is the term! Yet 
it is an operation requiring far more skill 
than does the making of a new garment ; 
and, when well executed, may save the pur- 
chase of many a costly one; the most ex- 
pensive robe may, by accident, be torn, or 
spotted, the first day of its wear ; the piece 
inserted in lieu of the damaged one isa 
patch. Ifa figured material, the pattern has 
to be exactly matched ; in all cases the in- 
sertion must be made without pucker, and 
the kind of seam to be such as, though strong, 
will be least apparent, the corners must be 
turned with neatness. Is not this an art 
which requires teaching ? 

So of darning, much instruction is neces- 
sary as to the number of threads to be left 
by the needle according to the kind of fab- 
ric ; then there is the kind of thread or yarn 
most suitable, which requires experience to 
determine ; where the article is coarse, the 
chief attention is directed to expedition, but 
a costly article of embroidery on muslin can 
only be well darned with ravelings of a sim- 
ilar muslin ; such particulars do not come to 
the girl by inspiration, they must be taught, 
or left to be acquired by dearly-bought ex- 





perience. 


A lady friend—a spinster—who had seen , 
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The third mode of repair is well under- 
stood and practised by our continental neigh- 
bors, though rarely in this country. The 
stocking stitch is neither more difficult nor 
tedious than the darn, yet how many pairs 
of stockings are lost for want of knowing it 
when a hole happens to be above-shoe? 
Practice in lace stitches is more desirable, 
particularly for repairing lace of the more 
costly descriptions. The deficiency of a 
single loop, when lace is sent to be washed, 
often becomes a large hole during the ope- 
ration, and thus the beauty of the lace is 
destroyed. Indeed, lace when duly mended, 
on the appearance of even the smallest 
crack, may, with little trouble, be made to 
last twice or thrice the usual term of its du- 
ration. So the shawl stitch is never taught 
in this country, though, by employing it with 
ravelings from the shawl itself, the most 
costly cashmere can be repaired without a 
possibility of discovering the inserted part. 

Proficiency in such useful works might 
well merit as much approbation as is now 
bestowed upon crotchet or other fancy 
works, and might be considered as equally 
desirable qualifications in a tradesman’s gov- 
erness, as music. In populous places it 
might well answer to establish schools 
where the art of mending apparel should be 
the chief object of instruction; a month or 
two spent in it might be sufficient for the 
damsel, already a good plain needle-worker. 
It must further be observed, that without a 
practical knowledge of needle-work, no 
young lady.can judge whether her servant 
has or has not done a reasonable quantity of 
it in a given time ;‘and if this be true as to 
the plain seam, it is still more essential in 
regard to mending of all kinds. 


oe. Serap-Dook. 


‘¢A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 














A VENTRILOQUIST ON, THE DOCK. 


—_—e— 


Quite an excitement occurred at one of 
the southern steamboat wharves, a short 
time since. 

The hands on one of our steamers were 
engaged in rolling off a cask, when, to the 
consternation and surprise of the persons 
engaged in that operation, a voice was heard 
within the cask. 

“Roll it easy—Oh! these darned nails 
hurt; I'd rather pay my passage than stand 
all this.” 

Holding up their hands, their visuals ex- 
panded to the size of saucers, the two labor- 
ers exclaimed— 

“That beats the d—.” 

The mate coming up at this moment, and 
entirely unaware of the cause of delay, com- 
menced cursing the affrighted fellows for 
dilatoriness, when from within the voice 
again came forth— 

“ You’re nobody ; let me out of this con- 
founded cask.” 

“What's that?” said the mate. 

“Why it’s me!” said the voice ; “ I want 
to get out of here—I wont stand this any 
longer !” 

‘“* Up-end the cask,” said the mate. 

“‘ Oh don’t—you’llkill me !” said the voice. 
‘‘ These nails prick me. Look out! dont!” 
again cried the casked up individual, as the 
men were turning it over. 

“ Cooper,” said the mate, “ unhead this 
cask, and take out that man.” 

As the adz sundered the hoop, and the 
head was coming out, the voice again broke 
forth— 

‘Be easy, now, do!—I don’t want to be 
caught.” 

Quite a crowd had now gathered around 





the “scene of action,” when, to the utter 
astonishment of the bystanders, a loud, gut- 
tural laugh broke forth, which made our hair 
stand on end, and the cask was filled with 
bacon! 

‘“* What does it mean 2” says one. 

‘‘ T swear it beats my time,” said the mate, 
severely scratching his head. 

We enjoyed the joke too well to * blow,”’ 
as we walked on arm-in-arm with the “ Fa- 
kir of Ava,” the renowned ventriloquist and 
magician.—Ez. 





THE SYMPATHIZING WOMAN. 

Ir we were called upon to describe Mrs. 
Dobbs, we should, without hestitation, call 
her a sympathizing woman. Nobody was 
troubled with any malady she hadn’t suffered. 
‘‘ She knew all about it by experience, and 
could sympathize with them from the bot- 
tom of her heart.” 

Bob Turner was a wag, and when one day 
he saw Mrs. Dobbs coming along the road 
toward his house, he knew that, in the ab- 
sence of his wife, he should be called upon 
to entertain her, so he resolved to play a 
little on the good woman’s abundant store of 
sympathy. ; 

Hastily procuring a large blanket, he rolled 
himself up in it, and threw himself on a sofa 
near by. 

“Why, good gracious. Mr. Turner, are 
you sick ?” asked Mrs. Dobbs, as she saw 
his position. 

“ Oh, dreadfully !” groaned the imaginary 
invalid. 

‘* What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, a great many things. First and 
foremost I have got a congestion of the 
brain.” 

“ That’s dreadful,” sighed Mrs. Dobbs. “I 
came pretty near dying of it ten years come 
next spring. What else ?” 

‘“‘ Dropsy,” again groned Bob. 

‘“‘ There I can truly sympathize with you. 
I was badly troubled with it, but finally got 
over it.” 

‘‘ Neuralgia,” continued Bob. 

‘* Nobody can tell, Mr. Turner, what I’ve 
suffered from neuralgia. It’s an awful com- 
plaint.” 

“ Then again, I’m very much distressed by 
inflammation of the bowels.” 

‘If you’ve got that, I pity you,” com- 
mented Mrs. D.; “ for three years steady I 
was afilicted with it, and I don’t think I’ve 
fully recovered yet.” 

‘* Rheumatism,” added Bob. 

“ Yes, that’s pretty likely to go along with 
neuralgia. It did with me.” 

‘“‘ Toothache,” suggested Bob. 

“There have been times, Mr. Turner,” 
said the sympathizing woman, “ when I tho’t 
I should have gone distracted with the tooth- 
ache.” 

‘Then,’ said Bob, who having temporari- 
ly ran out of his stock of medical terms, re- 
sorted to a scientific name, “ I’m very much 
afraid I’ve got the tethyasaurus.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” said the 
ever-ready Mrs. Dobbs ; “I had it when I 
was young.” 

Though it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he could resist laughing, Bob contin- 
ued: “I’m suffering a great deal from a 
sprained ankle.” : 

‘‘ Then you can sympathize with me, Mr. 
Turner. I sprained mine when I was com- 
ing along.” 

‘‘ But that isn’t the worst of it.” 

“© What is it 2?” asked Mrs. Dobbs, with cu- 
riosity. 

*‘] wouldn’t tell any one but you, Mrs. 
Dobbs, but the fact is ”’—here Bob groaned 
— I’m afraid, and the doctor agrees with 
me, that my reason is affected—that, in short, 
I’m a little crazy !” 





Bob took breath, and wondered what Mrs. 
stort ee to that. 

** Oh, Mr. Turner, is it possible!” e i 
the lady. ‘It’s horrible I Saesemenen: 
frequently have spells of being out of my 
head myselt!” 
_ Bob could stand it no longer; he burst 
into a roar of laughter, which Mrs. Dobbs 
taking for the precursor of a violent parox- 
ysm of insanity, she was led to take a hur- 
ried leave. 





Brains.—-Gov. Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
on the occasion of a grand riot, ascended a 
block, and attempted by a speech to quiet 
the people ; when a random missile hitting 
him in the head, felled him to the ground. 
He was badly hurt ; and as his friends were 
carrying him into his house, his wife met 
him at the door and exclaimed : 

“Why my husband, they have knocked 
— — > ee 

“No they haven’t,” said the Gove : 
‘if Pd had any brains I shouldn’t bberaene 
there.” 





An Urcuin iw a Bap Frx.—Little boys, 
when they come late to school, have to bring 
a written excuse explaining the cause of 
their tardiness. Some days since an urchin, 
in acity school, came extremely late, but 
without the least fear or anxiety depicted on 
his countenance. He had a ’scuse. On 
handing it to the teacher it was opened, and 
read thus: “ Missus—Whale the bearer for 
running away.” The model ’scuse was ac- 
cepted, and the little fellow was accordingly 
admonished in the region of his “ sit-down- 
upons.” 





Steam.—At a railway station, an old lady 
said to a very pompous looking gentleman 
who was talking about steam communica- 
tion, “ Pray, sir, what is steam ?” 

“Steam, ma’am, is, ah !—steam is, ah !— 
steam is—steam !” 

“‘T knew that chap couldn’t tell ye,” said 
a roough-looking fellow, standing by, “ but 
steam is a bucket of water in a tremdous 
perspiration.” 








Suceestive.—One day a little girl, about 
five years old, heard a preacher of the Chad- 
dand order praying most lustily, till the roof 
rang with the strength of his supplication. 
Turning to her mother, and beckoning the 
maternal ear down to speaking distance, she 
whispered, ‘‘ Mother, don’t you think that if 
he lived nearer to God he wouldn’t have to 
talk so loud ?” 





Patience.— You can do any thing if you 
will have patience,” says our old fogy uncle, 
who made his fortune by being planted in 
the old town when corner lots were worth 
only ten dollars an acre, and waited till he 
woke up one morning to find them worth 
$300 a foot. 

‘“‘ Water may be carried in a sieve if you 
can only wait.” 

‘‘ How long ?” queries impudent and im- 
patient Young America, who can hardly wait 
for his bread or the old man’s obituary. 

“ Till it freezes !” 





Recipe ror Marrimoniat Happiness.—Pre- 
serve the privacies of your house, marriage 
state, heart, from father, mother, sister, 
brother, aunt, and all the world. You two 
with God’s help, build your own quiet world ; 
every third orfourth one whom you draw 
into it with you will form a party, and stand 
between you two. That should never be. 
Promise this to each other. Renew the 
vow ateach tempation. You will find your 
account in it. Your souls will grow, as it 
were together, and at last they will become 
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asone. Ah, if manyiayoung'pair ‘had‘dn 
|. their weddingiday; known: this .sécrét, ‘how’ 
| Many: marriages were happier than~alas !—' 
they, ares: erinet te wll YR syne, Yee aat ye 
: «(0.4 NEWLY WEDDED ‘COUPLE: ' 
with stnider peeebgiel te note of 

. 1 san, two. clouds atmorping, cj) yo) quilt) 
: :Tinged, with the. yising 819 5, ,, Riti tes Tey | 
‘And in the dawn they floated on, 4/5 4), | 
And mingled into one ; ; 

I thought that morning cloud.was blest, 
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.,.atmodted so Sweetly'to the west. 
“T'Saw two sumtner éurrents' 

‘p ©) Blow 'sthodthly ‘to their meeting, ’'* 7 - 
iti) Améejoiin ‘their course, with silént force; ! °°! 


stows ‘dn jpeade each other greeting’)! |! fiat 
) . Galm was their course thro! banks of green, )! | | 
x? While dimpling.-eddies, played between, : PES i 

Such be yout géntle motion," '') 08) 18 eT 
| "Filidife’s last pulse shall beat('i 9/5 ¢/ * 
Like summer’s beam and summer's streamj!+)/ | 
,-o ye Bloaton, injoy, tomeeta! gaiiat | 
sana A calmer sea, where storms shajl cease 3; -- 
A purer sky, where all is peace ! BRAINARD, | 





JOHN RANDOLPH, OF, ROANOKE. : 





‘Sitting one day, opposite a, gentleman, at. a 

hotel, dinner-table in Richmond, he observed 
‘that he was, eating one of; those luxurious: 
“soft crabs of that region, and that, as was the 
‘eustom of the hotel, a glass of milk had been 


“placed near his plate ;, looking, up from his 


own, he said in a thin piping voice: ,, . 


'“ That’s a singular dish of yonrs,Sir, very 
singular ; crabs and milk!; Juba, bring me 
a bow] of milk, and crumble, some. crabs, in 
it!” oats | 
At the same hotel,-he-said to a waiter, in 
the temporary absence of Juba, handing to 
‘him at the same time his cup and saucer: | 
‘Take that away--change it.” 
“What do you want, Mr. Randolph ?” 
asked the waiter respectfully. ‘Do you 
want coffee or tea?” “ak 
_ “If that stuff .is tea,” said he, «give m 
coffee, if it is coffee, bring.me,tea; 1 want a 


a gases? a | 


“ change.””’ 


“Most readers have heard, perhaps, of his 
reply to a well known and highly respectable 

_ gentleman of the south, who introduced him- 
self to him while standing ,and conversing 
with some friends, with—. tog 
‘T should be pleased to make the acquaint- 
ance of so distinguished. a public servant as 
Mr. Randolph.: I'am from the city of Balti- 
more—my tame is Blunt.”, 
-* Blunt, eh?” replied, Mr. Randolph, “ | 
should think so, Sir ;” and he“deigned him 
no further notice. _ ice 
Equally familiar to many, it may, will be 
fourid-his reply to a “gentleman ‘who’ rather 
forced himself upon Mr. Randolph’s* notice, 


while engaged in ‘conversation with" others 


“hope you will’always do it, Sir:” ~’ 


‘in a hotel in Virginia’~* “‘~ 
' “I have had the pleasure, ‘Mr. Rando 
‘recently of passing ‘your house.” ~”: 
‘“‘T am glad of it,” said Mr. Randolph’}’* { 


Iph, 


. On one occasion, at Washington, a brother 
‘thember of Congress ‘was’ i ing Mr. 
‘Randolph’ as to'the manner of '** shopping” 

at the ‘capital.- ‘““ The merchants,” ' said‘ he, 

have two prices—an “ asking’ price, ‘and a 

taking price.” I used to send my wife to 

make ail the: purchases . for “the: family, by 
which we made a saving of fifteen to twenty 
recent.” “s Obici gearest phaoort iose | 
*Ehad rather my wife,”. said Randolph, 
bitterly, “‘ should. make a living in any other 

»way but one, than that Wij. 0 bi oes 
«cBeing a confirmed -olé -bachelor, the. re- 
amark-was ‘no less comical than.severe 


pe bart 
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“A western editor, who is:a bachelor says 
‘“ Wenever cared a farthing about’ getting 

‘married,’ tintil we ‘attended ‘a: bachelor's »fu- 
neral.”’ 


' ing. 
and at length plighted his affections.to, an, 
estimable young lady with, whom he had ac-. 
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'\ A! correspondent of the Mane 
relates an interesting incident, which he says. 


city in quest of..employment:;, After,;:weeks 
of unsuecessful,.seareh he |:found. himself 
without prospect.of work, : and. considerabl 


}in debt for,board. ..Iu:despair; he» had mad 


arrangements for disposing of his clothes: :by 


letter Was. sent-to him,containingya twenty 
dollar bill, and directing him to apply for the 


_ }Siwation of card-stripper to. ,the, overseer of. 

4 fone of; the corporaiions. : The letter also, re- 
} quested him tosign.a,note.:of. hand. for the 
Famount loaned, and to: place .it''in a. ‘certain, 


unoccupied. box in the Post : Office, ;when: ‘it 


| | would be called for by the lender.:Dhe'young 


man did as requested, and neceived the, situ- 
ation. for. which. he. had. applied,; the: over- 


|} Seer. Stating that, it had been procured for him 


.by the earnest solicitations.of.a young. lady. 


| Years passed away, and all attempts .to.dis- 


cover the name. of his creditor were -unavail- 
The young man prosperedin business, 


cidentally become acquainted.;; On the..day 
before their marriage he received .a letter 
requesting him to call at a certain place, and 
pay the note fortwenty: dollars, with interest, 
which he had signed some years. before. 
Anxious to settle. an indebtedness. which, 
from the mystery of the whole affair, had oc- 


casioned him many hours.of unhappiness, he, 


hastened tothe place.indicated, and - was 
ushered by a domestic into. a, parlor... where, 
to his infinite astonishment, he discovered in 
the. person of his,,.unknown. benefactor; the 
lady to. whom, upon the next day, he, was. to 
unite his earthly fortunes.’ She was. await- 
ing him with the:note, in. her. hand.,, It: was 
cher first business transaction, and. the part- 
nership which followed bids fair to. continue 
happily through life. is ate 





‘Curran’s Incenuiry.—A farmer attending 
‘a fair witha hundred pounds -in‘his pocket, 
took the precaution of depositing it in-the 
hands of the landlord of the: public house at 
which he stopped: Having oeecasion: for:-it 
‘shortly afterwards, he resorted to mine ‘host 
for‘payment. But the landlord, too‘deep for 
‘the countryman, wondered what he meant, 
and was quite sure no such ‘sum: had: ever 
been lodged in‘ his hands by the astonished 
‘rustic: After'ineffectual -appeals to: the re- 
collection, and finally to the ‘honor: of: Bar- 
dolph, the -farmer- applied to: -Curran ' for 
6 Have patience, my friend,”-said Ourran, 
“speak to the landlord civilly—tell him: you 
have left your money with some other per- 
son:': Takea friend with ‘you, and ‘lodge 
with him another hundred in the presence of 
‘your friend; then come to-me”) 0) tots- 
He did so, and returned to his legal friend- 
‘+ And new I can’t'see how I'am: to be the 
better off for this, if-I get my ‘second :hun- 
dred back again. 
. '4¢@6 and ask him for'it when he is alone.” 
“ Aye, sir, asking will not do, I am-afraid, 
without my witness, at any‘rate.” j Bau} 
“ Never mind, take, my advice,” said the 
counsel’; “ do as-I-bid you,and return to 
me:” : ‘ lioatoayd | vusud 
The farmer returned with his::hundred, 
glad to have that again safely in his posses- 
sion.’ wars -Gqe8 Sie ue sity 
“ Now, sir, I must be content ; but;Tidon’t 
séé as 1 am mueh better off.” «ii.» : 
-.-¢ Well,” said the counsel, ‘now take your 
‘friend with you, and ask: the landlord for the 
hundred pounds your friend saw you’ leave 
with him.” to vbhdtibe aie | 





We need not add that the wily landlord 


hester Mirror, 
+ | occurred:in Manchester,; :Heistates ‘that in: 
| | the: fall of 1847,,.a young:man seame to’ the: 


auction in order to.defray his debts, when a, 


What is now to:be done?” |: 





ete reas ” — 
-~ sh ore ctnaie toe mre a 


found:he had been takeneff his guard, while 
‘Otr honest): friend::retarned to: thank his 
counsel, exultingly, with both: hundred in his 
ipocketsit weil oy badd mall enathea 

“Ont’ Happy HeartiHave you made éne 
‘happy heart to-day 1 ‘Envied privilege. How 
calmly you “can “seek'!your' pillow! ‘how 
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| Sweetly’sleep! In allthis world there ‘is 


‘nothing'so sweet as ‘giving ‘comfort to’ 'the 
distressed, as getting’a sun'ray into'a gloomy 
heart. Children of sorrow meet us wherever 
we tutn; there is no’moment that tears are not 
shed, and sighs uttered:'Yet how many of 
those'tears, those ‘sighs, are’caused by our 
‘own thonghtlessness !' ‘How many a daugh- 
‘ter wrings' the very: soulof'a ‘fond mother 
by acts of ‘unkindness and ingratitude!’ How 
‘many ‘husbands, by ‘one little’ ‘word; make 
a’‘whole day of sad’ ‘hours'‘and ‘unkind 
thoughts! «How many’ wives) ‘by angry ‘re- 
‘criminations, -estrange’ ‘and embitter their 
foving hearts! “How many brothers ‘and 
sisters meet but to vex and injure each other, 
making ‘wounds that no human heart ‘can 
heal!’ Ah‘! if each one ‘worked upon this 
‘maxim’ day’ by'day——“ strive to make some 
heart happy ”—jealousy,; revenge, madness, 
hate, ‘with’ their’ ‘kindred'‘‘evit ‘associates, 
would ‘forever leave the ‘earth: ' Our minds 


{ would be'so occupied in'‘the contemplation 


‘of adding to the pleasures’ ‘of others, ‘that 
there’ would be no ‘room for’ the ‘ugly fiends 
of discord. Try it; ye discontented, forever 
grumbling devotees of sorrow, self-caused ; 
it will make that little part: of the world in 
‘which you move as fair as‘ Eden. 





Sacrepness Or Trars.—Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves: There is“ a sacredness in tears. 
They are not a mark of weakness, but of 
power. They speak more eloquently than 
ten thousand tongues. They are the 
messengers of overwhelming grief, of deep 
contrition, of unspeakable love. If there 
were wanting any arguments to prove that 
man is not mortal, I ‘would look for it in the 
strong convulsive emotions of the breast, 
when the soul has ‘been deeply agitated, 
when the fountains of feeling are arising, 
and when the tears are gushing forth in 
‘crystal streams. Oh, speak not harshly to 
the stricken one, weeping in silence. Break 
not the deep solemnity by rude laughter or 
intrusive footsteps. “Despise’ not ‘woman's 
tears—they are what made an angel.’ Scoff 
not if the stern heart of manhood is some- 
times melted to tears—they ‘are what help 
to »levate him above the brute. I “love to 
bée ‘ears of affection. ‘‘They are painted 
tokens but still most holy.~ There is a pleas- 
ure in tears—an awful pleasure. If there 
were none on earth to shed a tear for me, I 
should be loth ‘to live’; and’ if no one might 
weep over ‘my grave I could ‘never’ die in 


peace. wee ! 
Stlarkets, 


LLEPOAL EL VAL AAPA SAAS 
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Remarxs.—For ‘the ~ first ‘time ‘in some 
weeks, we quote a small advance in Flour, of 
25c. to 50c. per, bbl..on the different grades. 
This, however, has:resulted from a tempora- 
ry short supply, as the old stock on-hand is 
'pretty much exhausted, and the new hasnot 
yetcome in. There must be enough for the 
current demands of retailers and,consumers, 
and:..then,...there:, were: .several . contracts 
for delivery the first -week:.in . July, made 
from one to three months since, and consid- 
erable quantities have been tequiréd for the 
settlement of these contracts. These causes 
have produced the present advance. That a 
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continuance of the present prices is not 
looked for’ by’ dealers, is ‘evident from the 
fact,’that contracts have been made this week 
for fair Southern Ohio Flour, ‘deliverable; in}, 


October, at $7.75, and,for good New-York |. 


State brands, deliverable in September , and{ 
October, at $7 25. The prospect of the: in- 
coming wheat crop still continues ‘good, 
though with a rather increased sprinkling’ of 
unfavorable reports of injuries from: the fly4 
and weevil. An intelligent” correspondent, 
living 32 miles north-west of Cincinnati,..in 
Oxford Co.,Ohio,. writes July 3d: . “¢ The 
grain harvest has just. commenced here—f 
wheat crop light from injury last winter ;.. bat 
except in this Vicinity it is very good all over 
the, west, , The: worst ‘reports -are from: our 
correspondents in , western .New-York;: »but 
these: apply, thus’ far, to. isolated localities 
only. 


tion of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and-there is 
acertainty of much more than’ the’ average; 
yield... We hope in, a few days to- give: the 
same report of New-York, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa; and’ Canadai : But ‘there is: proba-, 
bly less old grain now ‘in’ the country than, 
there has been at the same season for many 
years past. This, with the prospective’ for-. 
eign ‘demand, will prevent: as. low’ prices as 


4 
Toute et TT pena eae — a ak tee — 
f rr : Tt ay ty of 
hrewsbiry: Aob AaB 4 s “Ott 
frog ppt Mo efter ‘gag fae Jfis re Tey 
Cherries... Fo ADs Y gta! fi el fi ae ns ¥RA RS 
Apples. : Mi i: 92 @s' wud | Wig BE 
 Butter—nov divi ob aeabaaoaeareae 18 @2e. . a aaa eT 8 @— ‘9 
Orange Coumty.\.c/0¢:4 3,625 do: BBM@RHe. and Meal ree. 
Cheese... a teeert cal ; 8@10e. - one! bam Sth ae vi a Ib 0ee yh apr 
PORE sry stealer BOR. @lbe. , State, davertebvapdies.d:0e.1049.2tiosmot Th Abed os 
; é. hie Wave | Emon talean ue ny Sighs ee 
‘oc NEW¥ORE carne MARKET. | | Michigan, fancy brands... 8 8 
% Ohio, an fancy brand brands..." Sw —_ + ; 18 
'' WEDNESDAY uly ‘ii, ‘yeas.’ | 0, nai ipo Re a Mey. eg Se a 
} hone“ extra’ db: —- @10 — 
“the piret ae of, cattle for the week is i Genesee, dy Ole alata Re 2D Main 
nearly 3,000.. At Allerton’s we find 2,116, whieh is-an in- Seo Seen: baeevisieed lowed 150 Mis os: 
crease over last week of about 300. | phe prices. torday. ‘Brandywine pe rn Tan _ 
|, Yule pretty much’ the’ same ‘as' last \week, ‘with’ livelier'|' | Georgetown. .... Cacae as 
sales... It is not. likely. that the market will run. much | Petersbur; TE rg ity ‘ie 
higher this season: Speculators ‘appear ‘to ‘be ‘quiet’ at}. Le eee a ea wd 
present, having prokabie been burat enough.for once to | | Baltimore; Howard-stréct: ry 
“4 dread the fire, ,;', | Rye Blour so, 603 
| The quality of the’ ‘cattle i is rather ordinary, affording | Coun Meat, Jers Jonesy. “ 
good specimens ‘oftbdftiextieimeé. All willlowbtless find Corea Brey 
sale before at eee = Soh 
| Extra qual W@11ic. bdo. 452 
' Good re an n 40@11c. haar tem = 4 
| Inferior 4@2— .$@10c At, MI AS, 
cs a | Rye, Northern... .:--+s0-2¢n5¢ a 
Veals.....4 @5ic ' Corn, Round Yellow... :” “05 
§ Swine, alivé; 54@6c i Corn, Round ite. 06°" 
. de: @8c ; St aii ete 10° 
' Corn, Southern Yellow: @— 96): 
Cows and © $25@$60 : Corny Southern: Mixed... ald Sai avd. Ui cere oad OB 
Wash : Corn; Western .: Mix OD 5 aicnis cans Lede ieee @r~ 98% 
fee | Gor Western FAW revs tank hess sncsoth tle Hs 
: 4 — Barle POP ne pits eh et eae e eee cee en teens 112.@— a 
RECEIVED. DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. | Qats, oie Be Cael. iscahiaie 


when. the. yield has been equally ‘great:, 

Corn. has.improved upon.last. week’s: quo- 
tations .several.cents. per. bushel... Oats ‘are | | 
unchanged, there having been a decline which 
is nearly recovered. ~~ 

Cotton fell ‘off: largely.on: the. receipt: of 
the. Amerca’s News, but it has. partially re- 
covered, and now. stands from te. to #6) low- 
er than per our last. 

The Weather has been in marked céalteat 
with the previous. week... We have not ‘had 
a hot day during the past. week..-:There‘have 


been frequent , showers, but they...have not || 


been succeeded by.the hot, sultry. weather so 


productive of rust to the wheat crop.’ \Every+ 


variety of summer Ft are-Ty and dey are 
growing..with great. luxuriance..: 
PRODUCE ' MARKET. 
“ Purspay, July 10, 1855. 
The prices. given.wn our reports from week to week, are th 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, andnot those 
at which produce is sold from the market. ; The variations in. 
prices refer chiefly tothe quality of the articles: 


The: weather to-day is quite coo]; and. the 
market good. Potatoes are less plentiful just now, the 
farmets being employed'in haying." White: Turnips are 
flat. Cherries,are abundant and. pass. off, slowly, : The 
market ‘is well supplied ‘with’ Raspberries,. some'very fine, 
especially.the Antwerps. A. few, Pears are in. market 
from Norfolk, Va., and bring $5 P bbl. : - The warm’ 
weather has fillea the inarket with” Green Cheese;”. 
which,.once got out. of the .boxes,: is. not easily got in 


+ tee 


again. Butter and Eggs, the’same- 
, ” / VEORTABLES:: 
Potatoes Longisland. iv.++%4 - a basket $i al: ee 
_ New-Jersey...;,. erences de DBLY 8 50Q; —~ 
Charleston, round,......+s. .-+++++« do 3—@3-50} 
- NOFTOUK' Mercer’ 2 spies es naee GO)", 3608 7 
Nova Scotia Mercers.... : «coal ae bush. “++ +-@- 
Turnips— White ee ee <.3 DbE. 1,25; 
Onions—Bermuda Reds... iiewebige ve dbl. 2750 — 
New-Orlean’ Reds west rpbaer do -@'ie 
- Connecticut, stringy «<i. coe 100 iia: 4 —l@4 50 
Canbagess. . arryensss Geers com 4-Q~ 
Cucumbers. 232) vs). 4. .d33 By cee | de 135@) = 
LOtuee’.......0. 00050 ka pees ek 2 50@ °.75 


The crop is now safe in the Southern i 
and Middle States, and ‘in ‘the’ greater por 
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Sheep: : 
4 ‘ “iSwinevy: ve 
“by the Marten Railtoid-—Reeves. ) See idabe hgaat 
? see iCows:: UL FL te SUL way 
rt Wile ce ' 





‘By the Hudson River Railroad 
‘Calwesics 033. 
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Sheep and Lambs peas 153 
“ete & Be sSpwing ty: Ft ri - 265 
“By the Hudson, River, Roots PEP «+ «fad Miho ihe + 
; New-York State frhianedesten ? 
| © Ohio, bey oth bedsy 
Indiana," —_ 
baal "13433 ‘a 
i ‘Texas sevadi a ~ 4 
“Kentucky, ! 
“Michigans! < iis! vfs 





Iowa,...... : anpite oni bebe 
| Phe report of sales for the week, at Browning's, a are as 
follows.:. Nee 





Sheep and Lambs eaanen soeectseees veneattd 
 Beeves..1-.+0+-. é Fs Suctah ees 
Veals... 0c 


" Cows and Calves. . 
| "The following. meee were made at. Chantieriain’s ssh 


151 Beef Cattle........ ccc. cecsccccesvvee 9@12c. 
65 Cows and Calves: 7.07885. 250.0. $25@$55 
| 5,240 —" — —— ei cr PERT $2@$7 
; 204 Vealsy..’.. LY ee ECE EEE 4@7c. + 


| There is an abundant supply of sheep on. 
hand, mostly of mean quality, . Lambs have been in go 
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| Of these there came ‘by the Erie Railroad—beeves. #1133: } 
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’ Beef, Mess, Country, . Foe 18 1050 @13 — 
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Lard,, 
Hams, Pickle 
' Sho 
Beef 
|_ Beef, Smiok 
 Oreinary:to fair...) i+ bie oat chiar 5m @om 
[eee prime: widleeseceeeee screens 5-874@ '6 25°. 
18 Purk’s Island.......+ .+++00-++. # bush.— — @—32 
| Liverpoa, pool, Sui 1 sack 0s ‘@— =3 
Liv ie 120 T 30° 
| Liverpool, Fas Asiitons! ieR 1446 € -— 
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New-Orleans 
Cuba Muscovado?: 
| Porto Rica... 20) ei: dene a 
| Havana, White... i 
,, Havana, Brown, and ‘Yellow. 





; -American, Prime 


| Havana, ¥ Fillers and Wrappers 











demand.:.The sales on Friday and Saturday. were.the | | Florid rippers Seeveces ia 
best of the season. Mr. McGraw reports sales of 2,194; ‘at caaloea saat $s =. 8 ol is 
an average of $3 47. Mr. McCarty’s Sales dmount to vi 9 ia ahah 
Saxony Fleece....... hp e's —. 42, 
Prd ae i A sony rie oe i “American, Bei ilcod Me > 36. @—37...:: 
| sect emda inate: a ab Ginn wonesen en 80 @-—- 33. 
PRICES CURRENT. | American, Netivs pave ee wn 5 @—B.. 
: eid! i | pro aMitig 4, | Superfine eyllee Hansa Cinas ater :.— Seo” 
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The Allen Patent Mower Triumphant. 


WARY are now inquiring; “‘ What Mower 
shall I buy ?”’ That question has been satisfactorily an- 
swered during the past fortnight. 

Atatrial at Bedford, Westchester County, in heavy, wet 
clover, and on rough, stony ground, the ALLEN MOWER 
performed better than any other in competition, being the only 
one which cut a smooth, even swath and spread it well; and it 
came out ofthe fieid unscathed, while others were badly broken 
or seriously injured. It has since been repeatedly tried in New- 
Jersey, on Long-Island, and other places, and worked admira- 
bly, whether in short, thin, fine grass, or in tall, thick and 
badly-lodged grass or clover. It also works well on a side hill, 
and on salt meadows. 

The draft of this Mower its uncommonly light. It is simple 
in construction, very strong, and not liable to get out of order, 
an | when so, easily and cheaply repaired. 

It is the only Mower perfectly safe to the driver, the gearing 
being all covered; and he sits so firm in his seat, it is almost 
impossible to throw him out. In fact, this machine is better 
fitted for all kinds of work than any Mower yet manufactured. 

The following letter from one of the best known and largest 
farmers in New-Jersey, will testify to its merits : 

JAMESBURG, N, J., June 22, 1855. 
MR. R. L. ALLEN, New-York: 

Sir—I made a trial yesterday with the new Mowing Machine 
I purchased of you, and do not hesitate to say that the improved 
[ALLEN] machine is the best I ever saw worked with—and I 
have seena goodly number. I have afield of very heavy grass, 
and it had fallen down and lodged so I could not cut it with the 
old machine ; and the grass was very wet, having rained nearly 
all day previous to my giving it a trial. I expected to see it 
choke up, but to my great surprise it choked up but very little, 
and that was owing to mismanagement. To be plain, Sir, I feel 
it my duty to inform you that the improved Mower works beau- 
tifully, and I am satisfied works nearly one-third lighter for the 
team than the Mower I used last year, and that was called one 
of the best in the market. JAMES BUCKELEW. 


WV oopsTock (CONN.) ACADEMY. 
This Institution designs to prepare Students for busi- 
ness or for ry oe Instruction is given in the common 
higher English branches, the Latin, Greek and French lan- 
guages, Music and Drawing. 

Especial attention will be paid to the Elements of Agricultu- 
ral Science. 

The FALL TERM will commence Thursday, August 30th, 
and continue eleven weeks. 

REFERENCES—Henry C. Bowen, Esq., New-York City ; Hon. 
A. N. Skinner, and Benjamin Silliman, L.L. D., New-Haven, 
Conn. For further particulars,address 
E. CONANT, nee. 

94-101n1209 











WoopstTock, Conn., June 21, 1855. 


AMERIOAN AGRIOULTURIST. 








ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 

can not get manure enough. will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madejby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applie't, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield ‘heavier and 
— earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficiént to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or:package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $350; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A — let with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 

Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 

LopI MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 

Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
= I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 

arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), s s of it in the highest terms as a manure for 
the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. ° 

Lam, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 





EAGLE FAN MILL. 





=— ~ 


f Mat BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OF FERED 


IN | apd MAR i 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

_First—In cleaning without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through ascreen. _ 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
—_ are separated fromthe rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a — marketable condition, so that the 
farmer néed sow only such grain as contains the germ of 


growt 
Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
1 d in the most perfect manner. 





ORRISON’S SHINGLE MACHINE— 
FOR RIVING, SHAVING and JOINTING SHIN- 
GLES—Completing them in ONE OPERATION. 

It is capable of manufacturing 25,000 to 50,000 shingles per day, 
working them with the grain or fibers of the wood. 

Being RIVED and SHAVED, are far superior to shingles 
which are sawed or cut across the grain. 

For Rights and Machines, apply to GATENS & VAUGHAN, 
Binghampton, or at Rome, N. Y., where Machines are now on 
exhibition. 

Orders for Machines from the South and West are respectfully 
solicited, addressed to ISAAC WILLIS, 

91-97n1210 Rochester, N. Y. 


RATT & BROTHERS, 
. MANUFACTURERS OF DITCH-DIGGERS, TILE 
AND BRICK MACHINES, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
THE MOST USEFUL AND PERFECT 


MACHINES KNOWN. 

They are in use by many persons, and proving themselves ca- 
pable of vastly cheapening and extending drainage. 

The Tile machine is gaining a reputation beyond any prece- 
dent, for the following reasons : 

1st.—Because it is the only Tile and Brick machine known, 
enabling brick-makers to make Tiles and tile-muakers to make 
Bricks, with one and the same machine. 

2d.—As a Tile machine it challenges competition in compact- 
ness, simplicity, plet and y. It will make 
Tiles at about one-half the cost of the machines in general 
use. 

3d.—Asa Brick machine, it poetaens a quality superior in 
density and perfection to every thing but the best ee! bricks, 
and at a cost less than the cheapest common brick. 

4th.—This machine is equally applicable to the use of Horse, 
Steam, or Water Power, without clap-trap, detention, or fault, 
and requires manual labor only to supply the clay and remove 
the tiles and brick as fast as made. 

The Digger will cut 100 rods of ditch, from 2 to 3 feet deep, 
as easy asthe same team in the same soil will em 14 to 2 

PRATT & BROTHERS 


acres. 
95—98u1211 Canandaigua, N. ¥. 


EW - ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 

Ge ts fi “¥ ; ble i 

N sn wing, Rak ye April, Soe by TSA AG ROOSE VELA 
95—120n 1212 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


[DIRECTION S FOR THE USE OF GU- 
.—A full and minute description crops 
and soll to which Peruvian Guone is miapeod. with fall dires, 
tions for its application, a — of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


O NURSERYMEN. —WANTED—To 
NURSERY STOCK, wuitable for male: pny iy Bite 
aa {inclosing stamp), 

















Fourth—Fans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 


m use. 
Fifth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


LITTLE GIANT 


CORN AND COB MILL. 
PATENTED 1854. 
HIS MILL has doubtless attained a more 


sudden er for doing its work with rapidity and ease 
than any other article of labor-saving machinery ever presented 
to the Agricultural world; the merit of which consists chief 
in the ar og arrangement of first breaking, then crushing an 
crumbling the cob at the center of the mill. us 1 i 
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ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 


assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blne, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
— Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 

jpurrey. 

Red toa White Clover 

Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 

Sweet-scented Clover. 

Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 


best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 

Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Oats, of several choice kinds 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter V etches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


Buck WHEAT — Choice and clean, for 
eed, 
ARLEY—California and T'wo-rowed va- 
riety. 
URNIP AND RUTA BAGA, of every 
choice kind. 
ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


‘4. ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ic 


Rice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inelu- 
_ ding the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec 
tarine, &c., &c. 
RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
pa see Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
ents. 

II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize a Manures. ByS.L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25cents. _ 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Manag t, &e, 
Price 25 cents. 

IX, The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
ofane Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 

cents. 

XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
Cont pubaenee. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne 
Price $1 25. 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

Ext. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. [llustrated. Price 25 
eents. 

‘, XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical!Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 

XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. as Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 





a 





g the 
strain upon both mill and team, the chief work of crushing be- 
ing thrown upon the central parts ofthe judicious application 
of leverage power. : 

For po ility, simplicity of construction, and convenience of 
use, the LITTLE GIANT has no equal. It weighs from three 
to five hundred pounds, according to size, and can be put in ope- 
ration by the farmer in twenty minutes, without expense or 
mechanical aid. A ia 
These MILLS are guaranteed in the most poSitive ‘manner 
against breakage or derangement, and warranted to grind feed 
from ear corn, and grits or fine hominy from shelled corn, with a 
oa e of ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained 

ore. 
Will grind from 10 to 15 bushels per hour, according to degree 
e fineness, and can be worked advantageously with one or two 
orses. 
Sole Agent for New-York and vicinity, 
R. L. ALLEN, 


g]— 189 and 191 Water-street. 


MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS 
Single Horse Power - - - ~ $85 00 
Double do. 0. 116 
Do. do. do., with Thresher and Separator, 160 00 
Single do. 0. do. do. 128 00 
Belts $5 and $10 each. 
R. L. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 
189 and 191 Water-street. 


[DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
YF SALE.—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
rices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bul 
alves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 
Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) by address- 
ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 
BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It contains portrait, 
pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 
*Monarch,” standing thisseason at the Herdsdale Farm. 

April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1194 


MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
L. G. Morris's Herdsdale Farm, 144 miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 per month. Accidents and escapes at the 
risk of the owner. Rit business connected with the horse to be 

dd d to *M h’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., Westchester 
‘ounty, N. ¥.” A portrait taken from life, with performance 

















._ Price $1. 

yf. Randaitte sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

VI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
II. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $!. 
(XVIII. F len’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 v: | 
Price $1 25. 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Prica 


1. - 
Be Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
76 cents. 

XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


1 25. 
XXXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
y. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
I. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
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XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 


KX XIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect 


3 
rice $6. 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. 

st Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents. : 
XLIYV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. ce $1 25. . 

XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. P 
XLYVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25. J - . 

a cere Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price 1. 
I 


P: 





uu 1 
Stine t’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 
LII. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 
LIII. Chorlton’s Cold ageey. Price 50 cents. 
LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 
LVI. Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 


cents. 

LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
L.ViIl. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 

LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 

LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 


75 








WM. DAY, 
Morristown, N. J. 


Cc 
the turf, full pedigree, &c., will be forwarded b: il, by ad- 
Se G. MoRKIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. 
i 1855. 6—tfnl 
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Agric ULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments: 
LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
. improvements iu this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other = manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 
EMERY’S one and two-horse chain power. 
ALLEN’S do. ¥ 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do. foronetofour do. 
WARREN’S do. do. do. 0. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
WV OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. i 
ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 
KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 
HUSSEY’S Reaping = do. 
McCORMICK’Sdo. doy. ; ’ 
ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
RAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 
for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


CYTHES of all the best brands. 
RAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


¢ : ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 
heads and teeth. 
HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY ’S undershot. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


_MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 

sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 

ag 2 Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
c. &e. 

ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 

= me convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
rice, $40. : 


HARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the m 
valuable improvements. 


QMouT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

weg combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
a ae to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 


; ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


izes. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 112, 124, 
J 14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 19%, 20, A1, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
81zes. 


LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most anereved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


HAY STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In addi 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES; ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE. AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, en Bacinee, 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
« Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
Chests. 

Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, _ Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, ke. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New-York. 86—6m 
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IMPROVED WIRE FENCE. 
al e . . . - 
Pus ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Gardens, 
Cemeteries, Heneries, also for Ornamental Trellis Work around houses or ens. 
It is cheap and durable, covered with asphalt varnish, which requires renewal only once in 4 or 5 years. 
Perfectly secure against stock ; does not catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does not 


confine heat, and is withal ornamental. 
This superior FENCE can be supplied at the following prices: 


4-16 inches high, Hi 9 mesh, 2 longitudinal wires, th. - - - - Poa 





$0 95 per rod 
1 25° med 


2 5 & * = 
C45 “« “ inch “ 4 « S o) PES) pe ae ac yqes ; 
D—33 “ “ 3-inch “ 2 “ “ = 2s x a oa ‘ e « i= . 
E33 “ “ 3-inch “ 3 “ “ 1d . A a « - - et ah, 
Fa45 “ “ Binch “© 2 “ “ a 2 ‘* i ~ - - - 200 =“ 
G45 # 3-inch “ 4 “ “ é a i _ - - - 235..“ 


Fine Netting for windows or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot. 
The rod measures 1644 feet. Each coilcontains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When taken in quantity of 2 coils or over, a discount 


will be allowed from the above prices. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


inSees = — Pde a to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 
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RKS, 
ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY, AND UNION STREETS ; 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


REMOVED TO ; 

NO. 52 STATE-STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 
a 
The Proprietors of the above-named establishment being the sole owners and manufacturers of 
EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWER, &c., 

Gy" ALL ARRANGEMENTS WITH OTHER PARTIES FOR THEIR MANUFACTURE HAVING EXPIRED,.44 
have formed a new Copartnership, under the firm name of 


EMERY BROTHERS, 


And will continue the manufacture and sale of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY, as heretofore, at the 

old stands of EMERY & CO. By this arrangement the united efforts, and interest of the Brothers, long known to the public, are 

secured, and no exertions will be spared to meet the wishes of those dealing in and using the class of implements they manufacture 

—their leading branch being the manufacture of the justly celebrated : 
Emery’s Patent Changeable Geered Railroad Horse Powers, 

With the machines to be propelled by it, as Threshing machines, Saw Mills, and Machinery generally. 

These Powers having been submitted repeatedly tothe most severe tests and trials to determine their relative merit and utilit 
with those of every known manufacturer, have without exception been awarded the highest prizes for superiority—among which 
were the following : 

N.Y. STATE AGRIC’L SOCIETY, 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851, 1850. ; MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853 
OHIO STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL., 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851. | MISSOURI STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. 














MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL’L SOCIETY, 1853, 1852, 1851. | AMERICAN INSTITUTE, - - - - = 1852, 1851. 
INDIANA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. | NEW-YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, - - - - = 1853. 
ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. | CANADA PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, - - = - 1852, 1851. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE AGRICULT’L SOCIETY, 1853. |! CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 1854. 


WARRANTY, ECONOMY, CAPACITY, &c. 


THE TWO-HORSE POWER and THRESHER. is capable, with three or four men, of threshing from 175 to 225 bushels, of 
wheat or rye, and the ONE-HORSE POWER from 75 to 125 bushels of wheat or rye; or both kinds of Powers, &c., are capable of 
threshing double that amount of oats, barley or buckwheat, per day, of ordinary fair yiejd. Ifthe crops be extrordinarily heavy or 
light, greater or less results will follow. : $ 

These Powers, Threshers, &c., are warranted to be of the best materials and workmanship, and to operate as represented by 
this Circular, to the satisfaction of the purchasers, together with a full right of using them in any territory of the United States, 
pobject to be returned within three months,and home transportation and full purchase money refunded if not found acceptsble to 

urchasers. 
4 The public may rest assured the reputation heretofore earned for our manufactures, shall be fully sustained, by using none but 
the best material and workmanship; and by a strict attention to business, they hope to merit and enjoy a continuance of the pat- 
ronage heretofore so liberally bestowed, which we poppecttally solicit. y 

N . B.—All articles bear the name of “ EMERY” in raised letters upon the cast iron parts, and however much others may re- 
semble them, none are genuine without this mark. A Bas 

Full descriptive illustrated price Catalogues sent gratis on application. 


PRICES FOR 1855. 


Emery’s Patent Changeable Horse Power Thresher, Sep- | Set of Bands for Machine. ............+ otis temestion syn tec $5 
atator, Bands, xen, for two horses. ...........++ € $150 Portable Circular Saw Mills, with 24 inch circular saw, 
Do. for one horse .......-++.+-.seeeeseseee cree eeeees 128 for wood cutting, &C. ......-..-.-2-00 22s se eeeres 37 
Do. Two-Horse Power, with Thresher and Cleaner Extra Table and saw for Slitting Boards, and Fencing _ 
COMER ois. 5 onesie dil! ds SE Vs She OTA el OV 245 Stuff, and general shop use...........-.--+ +» atinee>!2 
Do. Patent Two-horse Power.......--+....++++++++: 116 | Cross-cut Saw, arrangements improved to attach to 
Do. One-horse do. .......c0sseesecceeeccees sseeeees 85 power for cutting logs........26-:-scee-eseeeeeees 25 
Do. Thresher and Separator, 14 by 26 inch cylinder.. 40 | Churn attachment, (for one or more churns)... ...--- 12 
Ausany, N. Y., March 15, 1855. [90,2,4,6n1201] EMERY ROTHERS. 














. : 4 iden-lane 
AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. ‘Partic- 

$3-108n1188 No 54 Wali-st., New-York ar attention paid to orders. 78-130 
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Insects, description of .. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspénderits; &c.' 

PREPARED Covers.We keep constantly on hand pre- { 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XLV, which. 

wile fumished at 25 cents-each, These have stamped |. 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and -can-be -put ‘on by: 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents;¢ Tene notbe 
mailed very,conveniently,., ..../., é 


ot Ee ae “inte ssi tte in | 
procuring subsc: od, this ton et pees re- 





cently heat ot a 
xheme more immediate! y commecta Office. are 
with regular i and oni: 


furnished 
fan epaaths aeaye margin; ae Pi se 
when these are presented, no one co ae 4 rs 
hesitation imrecetving omy as we. ay on eo ere. 
to irresponsible persons. 9.) s+. 

Wauexsending a subscri tion always. state what num- 
ber it shall commence either pa oe numbers of this } 
volume,can still ten 2 ee oe » the 

olumes + Ca e 
bis spe ta pas of fA — Penge. a $i 25 
each, or $10 for the-entire get fe ten voll + Vols. XI,# 
XII, and XII, $1 50 each. ‘P ce of of thet teen volumés, 
$14 00. 


We cai ineruily: farnish back ‘aiutinbers.- ‘Where. only 
one or two may be wanting, no c will be made to 
regular subscri and: ap: mmarpbers ost by aoa we. will 

cheerfully 's pe 

Commntaiens will saeaee “kee} , matters Telating to 


subseri: hey ned hs a aa ne. letter. from.commn- 
nications forthe 


Letters. in, regard 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does.not relate 
cinety to the affairsofthe paper, When practicable, we 


ata to attend to any. Teasonable, request sea DS. eat: ; 
scri 2 


SuBs IPTIONS gn be in with any num! but it fera- 
ble to on commence t oF Match ot the rs . Septelahen aa 

a half prj Aig te of 416 pages, with we 

on eac hese dates. 


Wh i at the rece 
but men m Subscribers remit by. shail ato ela. 


edgment Pee wAn Wa. re 
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to seeds, implements, .books, &c.;° 
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Cheese making, hipt@WH......p40-.- see ee0s phreee R78 | “tei ie LB AGRICULTURAL PAPER oF THE COUNTRY, 
a ee pen Caer. y sp ) iat ‘ 
ouch grass, &c... Mei...-.--2 ee AeA a : i 
comehamomile. eis. ee AT Ca Agriculturist, f 
cena taeanel ....< one... aaa as aedily Pepigilicdl of VG tanbe Guarto pages, making an annual: volumé 0 832 | ages. of 
Crops in New-York 4ggvs..- +--+ Pork. ” : 2 hee ty pag iz ? ge 
ve einai of: Scaceposnginnee Ble ~ earl *doyblethe size 07 these in the first tenvolumes‘of the: Agriculturist. : 
Exhibitions—ShowS<#' ams... -- Wate ete Ser \ e tien MOE te ne " 
Farm, an extensivedg§ . J. ----- PTR gee fT NN. B. The ee , semi annual volumes of 416 pages,. each volume having a 
Fuchsias, p | oa eee a, See 278 | complete inde (se abn 
Gender incorrect..-2thipercnne sw ascceoneecenesse279)  Itis. ¥ pa ith ei Diaitednity for it, and.on the best,of.clear. white: paper, with 
. Grafted chestmifi ss Wide: Toargin it the num r5-ean be easily stitehédier bound:togettier: | | : 
ws ais snag y added, which will be fully:\}nhplified: at, the end of each walt yearly 


‘olune.for.the houad work. a * 
,y., » OMPREHENSIVE: ITS CHASTE 88 Ee COON Ew 
"Bach: volume. will, contain all.matter worth recording,: which transpires either*at biome’ or! liresas, , 


} and which ‘can serve to instruct, or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower,:the Gar-.” 


‘deéner, and the bei eee thus making “it ‘the mest ebmplete'and useful Agricultural Publieaz i 


“CORRECT: AND ‘VALUABLE: MARKEF: REPORTS: * ¢ ‘! 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions; Cattle, &c., thug keeping our readers constantly and relhrably a vised’ ds g P 
to their interests. During thé past year the knowledge obtained from. these, Market Reports aldne, 
has saved our. readers thousands of dollars, by anfprming them of the best time to sell‘ or purchase. 
“SUCH A°PAPER. IS: DEMANDED ‘BY, THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
‘ ‘The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much~ 
awake to the demands of theif own calling.” t.bé.longer:: satisfied with: slow | monthly issaes ‘of a , 
paper. professedly devoted to their. interests, or-to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts‘in a “‘ Far-* 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefiy , devieted 40 business, ‘Politics, or literature , > 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country ‘in their: continned® 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable Gunectir which’ ‘shiall be Peete and ‘at the... 
same fine cautions and ; conservative. in all its teachings: : R 
See “ESSENTIALLY: ‘AN. ‘AGRICULTURAL PAPER. anen : 
The: seat 7 not depart from ite: degitimate’ Sphiére to catch popular favor, by. Hates 3 
te » fctitions literatare, and light, pine oi matter ef:the day; it has.a - 
re Only, of ite space: will he devoted to matters not immediately ertain- 
ing to thé sors poe ee re Hohse halt ‘aswell as the’out-dddr work of thé fatm 
will receive a dué.share of attensian:. AThe-humbugs and postramy afloat in the community. will be, 
a eA reliable seientific rules, — their worthlessnéss @xposed:' ‘Tt’ is'‘tlie'‘aini'‘of the publishers : ; ig 
pihis ‘ois der the gyi ayidape © these, gwhe will make it a’ ‘standard work, SERA shall Pmt, 
Hicnte ets only t i " + # 
ie ey oe S H 












afé a’ reliable. 


See See ee INDEPENDENT JOURNAL iealthantich PAB AN 2 
&t Phe Aindhicht Aprtéulturist Staiids upon sts owk ,merits x, and, the, ;labarious fe wd ability», 
which: it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. ‘It is wntrammeled. by any collateral ” 
: business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of;any clique, or the:pufing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent i in all points, its ample, pages are studiously given: alone: to thé 
emeer: and geusreens of the great: Agricultural class 


m3 ag “EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. PURE TES Po 
* ‘The ‘American’ Agiiculnintar' ig tinder the control’ and management of Mr. ORANGE J ub, 
i. Fmd an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, sail analysis, &c., will ena-' 
to’sift the “s¢ientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 

of business connections of any kind, and will take: ‘good: cares that no collatéral'interests ‘sliall, inthe’ | 
slightest. degtee, interfere with the’ trithfulnéss-and reliability of every department of this Journal.’ ne 

‘Mr. A. B. Atxen, one of the originators of thé Ameruan Agriculturist, in 1842, and fora Jong time. | 
pftncijat editor: will Still continte to'aid Its ‘Progress’ by. ‘his’ ‘cotmnsel and editorial contributions.’ ¢ ¢ 
Constant editorial assistance: will -also be hat iby’ Mr: Lewis F. Avien, an eminent. practical .. 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower ;-Rev, Wm. Cyrrr,.and:MraR.G.Parpse, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on ‘pardening and other departments of practical Seren: cand; & 
‘| by a large number of. other: eminent ‘Agricultural‘a ‘arid Horticultural ‘writers. © (/')! Sie e Ei eke, 

.. THE CHEAPEST. PAPER. IN THE COUNTRY ‘OF ITS CHARACTER. 
| The American Apraculticrist- is supplied to-fegular subseribers at a cost of less than’ rour cunts ‘a | 
‘quinber, of -sixteen-large pagés; and to- ubs'tor.a trifle less than. THrEe: cents. | Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, Crops, «Hog &6., whieh will, 
6ften be wee to the réader’ moré than the cost of the’ ‘paper ‘for a year. ||... ; 6 kaa ig 

“SPECIMEN COPIES. 

= godin 6e copies willbe forwarded gratis. to aneoné ‘sehding’ their ‘name and Post- Office addrésg ; 
to_the publishers. 
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‘The auibniey ‘alrite to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club‘of ten, will:be‘entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending. a elub ot twenty .or. more, -Will beers. with: an 
extra copy, and also a copy-of the National Magazine,’ Seientific’ American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the ‘cost not exceeding two. dollars io 
per.annum. The above are not given where book: prerhiums’ are paid.” 

_; Subscriptions. may be forwarded by-mail at the: of the. Publishers, if-inclosed and mailed in— 
the presence of the Postmaster, andthe name, number and letter of the bill registered. 
‘Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ;- Subscriptions; ‘Advertise 
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